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PROFESSOR LESLIE ON THE LAND QUESTION.! 


Tue founders of Political Economy have left two sorts of disciples : 
those who have inherited their methods, and those who have stopped 
short at their phrases; those who have carried on the work of 
the masters, and those who think that the masters have left 
them no work to do. The former follow the example of their 
teachers in endeavouring to discern what principles are applicable to 
a particular case, by analysing its circumstances; the latter believe 
themselves to be provided with a set of catch-words, which they 
mistake for principles—free-trade, freedom of contract, competition, 
demand and supply, the wages fund, individual interest, desire of 
wealth, &c.—which supersede analysis, and are applicable to every 
variety of cases without the trouble of thought. In the language of 
Mr. Leslie, himself one of the best living writers on applied political 
economy-— 


**A school of economists of no small pretensions, strongly represented in 
Parliament, supposes itself to be furnished with a complete apparatus of for- 
mulas, within which all economic knowledge is comprised, which clearly and 
satisfactorily expounds all the phenomena of wealth, and renders all further 
investigation of the causes and effects of the existing economy of society need- 
less, and even mischievous, as tending to introduce doubt and heresy into a 
scientific world of certainty and truth, and discontent and disturbance into a 
social world of order and prosperity.”°2 (P. 89.) 


Since the downfall of Protectionism made Political Economy a 
term of honour, and no longer, with the classes dominant in politics 


(1) “Lanp Systems anp InpustriaL Economy or Iretanp, ENGLAND, AND ConTI- 
NENTAL Countrigs.” By T. E. Curve Lesuie, LL.B. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, Examiner in Political Economy in the University of London, and Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy in the Queen’s University in Ireland, and Queen’s 
College, Belfast. London: 1870. 

(2) Mr. Leslie adds: “ Political writers and speakers of this school have long enjoyed 
the double satisfaction of beholding in themselves the masters of a difficult study, and 
of pleasing the powers that be, by lending the sanction of ‘science’ to all established 
institutions and customs, unless, indeed, customs of the poor. Instead of a science of 
wealth, they give us a science for wealth.” 
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and society, one of opprobrium, this routine school of political 
economists have mostly had things their own way ; the more easily, 
as they comprise in their ranks some men of more than ordinary 
talents and acquirements, but who share the common infirmity of 
liking to get their thinking done once for all, and be saved all 
further trouble except that of referring toa formula. The ascendancy, 
however, of this school has always been disputed by those who hold 
that general maxims should be helps to thought, not substitutes for 
it. And the progress of events is now thrusting into the front, not 
merely of theoretical discussion, but of practical statesmanship, 
problems which definitely separate these two kinds of political eco- 
nomists, and put in evidence the broad distinction between them. 
Such is, in a peculiar degree, the question of Land Tenure, in 
Ireland and in England. 

The Irish land difficulty having shown, by painful experience, that 
there is at least one nation closely connected with our own, which 
cannot and will not bear to have its agricultural economy ruled by 
the universal maxims which some of our political economists challenge 
all mankind to disobey at their peril; it has begun to dawn upon 
an increasing number of understandings, that some of these universal 
maxims are perhaps not universal at all, but merely English customs; 
and a few have begun to doubt whether, even as such, they have any 
claim to the transcendent excellence ascribed to them. The question 
has been raised whether the administration of the land of a country 
is a subject to which our current maxims of free trade, free contract, 
the exclusive power of every one over his own property, and so forth, 
are really applicable, or applicable without very serious limitations ; 
whether private individuals ought to have the same absolute control, 
the same jus utendi et abutendi, over landed property, which it is just 
and expedient that they should be permitted to exercise over movable 
wealth. 

Once fairly raised, this question admits of but one answer. The 
distinction between the two kinds of property is fundamental. 

In the first place, land is a monopoly, not by the act of man, but 
of nature; it exists in limited quantity, not susceptible of increase. 
Now it is an acknowledged principle that when the State permits a 
monopoly, either natural or artificial, to fall into private hands, it 
retains the right, and cannot divest itself of the duty, to place the 
exercise of the monopoly under any degree of control which is 
requisite for the public good. 

This control, moreover, is likely to be peculiarly needful, when the 
State has allowed private persons to appropriate the source from 
which mankind derive, and must continue to derive, their subsistence. 
The community has too much at stake in the employment of the land 
as an instrument for the supply of human wants, to be entitled to 
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recognise any right in individuals to make themselves an impediment 
to the most beneficial use of it for that end. Wherever might is not 
accepted as a sufficient basis of right, the justification of private 
property in land has rested on the theory that most is made of the 
land for the good of the community by giving that full play to the 
stimulus of self-interest which is given by private ownership. But 
this theory, though it has a foundation in truth, is by no means 
absolutely true ; and the limits of its truth ought to be the limits of 
its practical application. The self-interest of the owners of land, 
under perfect freedom, coincides with the general interest of the 
community up to a certain point, but’not wholly; there are cases in 
which it draws in a totally opposite direction. Not even in the point of 
view of Production is there a complete coincidence between the private 
interest of landowners and the public interest. In that of Distribu- 
tion, whether the institution of private property in land should 
include the concession, to enrich a class, of all that annual increase 
of wealth which the mere progress of capital and population, in a 
prosperous community, showers down upon landlords without any 
exertion or sacrifice of their own, is a question not raised by Mr. 
Leslie, and which, for the present, we are content to leave undiscussed. 
But the self-interest of landlords,is far from a sufficient security for 
their turning the land to the best account, even as to its productive 
powers. 


“It has been urged,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ even by economists of eminence, 
.... that the best security the public can obtain for the good management of 
land is the personal interest of its private holders. The desire of wealth, it is 
urged, must impel the possessors of land, like the owners of capital in trade, to 
make the best commercial and productive use they can of their possessions. 
Political economy, I must affirm, countenances no such assumption. The desire 
of wealth is far from being a productive impulse under all circumstances; it 
is, on the contrary, sometimes a predatory one; and the fundamental assump- 
tion of political economy with respect to it is, that men desire to get wealth 
with the least possible trouble, exertion, and sacrifice; that besides wealth, 
they desire ease, pleasure, social position, and political power; and that they 
will combine all the gratification they can of their other desires with the acqui- 
sition of wealth. The situation of the inheritor of a large landed estate is 
entirely different from that of the trader, of whom (trained to habits of business, 
exposed to competition, and influenced, not only by the desire of gain, but by 
the fear of being driven from the market altogether by better producers) it is 
true that the best security the public can have for the good management of his 
capital is his own private interest. It is as contrary to political economy as to 
common sense to assume that a rich sinecure makes its possessor industrious 
and improving; and the landholders of this country are the holders, not only 
of rich sinecures, but of sinecures the value of which tends steadily, and often 


rapidly, to increase without any exertion on their part. .... The interest of , 


the proprietors of land is, according to the assumption their own conduct com- 

pels us to make, to get as much, not only of money, but of amusement, social 

consideration, and political influence as they can, making as little sacrifice as 

they can in return for any of those advantages, in the shape of leases to their 

tenants, the improvement of their estates, or even residence upon them 
uu2 
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when other places are more agreeable. That they are frequently guided 
solely by their interest in this sense is borne out by notorious facts—by ab- 
senteeism, by the frequent absence of all improvement on the part of the 
landlord, and the refusal of any security to the tenant, by the mischievous 
extent of the preservation of game, and the extension of deer-parks over what 
once was cultivated land. The single circumstance that tenancy from year to 
year, a tenure incompatible with good agriculture, is the commonest tenure 
both in England and Ireland, affords positive proof that the interest of the 
landlord is no security to the public for the good management of the land in 
the absence of all interference of law.” (Pp. 123-6.) 

‘‘ Wealth,” the author says elsewhere (p. 88) ‘‘is not the predominant inte- 
rest of the most powerful classes.” 

But though the self-interest of landlords frequently operates to 
frustrate, instead of promoting, the interest which the community has 
in the most effective use of the productive powers of the soil, there 
is another party concerned whose self-interest does work in that 
useful direction ; and that is, the actual cultivator of the soil, if he be 
either a small proprietor, or a tenant on conditions which secure to 
him the full fruits of his labour and outlay :— 

‘* We is a farmer by profession, with the habits of one, and exposed to much 
competition ; he has his livelihood to make, and he would, of course, like to 
make his fortune too, by farming. The public can, therefore, count upon the 
tenant doing his best by the land, if he is sure of deriving the benefit. But if 
he has no prospect of doing so, it becomes, on the contrary, his interest to 
labour only for the present, and to employ his savings and leisure anywhere 
rather than upon the pe:manent improvement of his farm. And that he 
cannot obtain the requisite security from contract alone is evident, both from 
what has been said of the interest and conduct of landlords in the matter, and 
from the fact..... that the Courts and the Legislature have found it neces- 


sary to interpose law after law to secure the property in their own improvements 
to the tenants.” (P. 126.) 


It isa great step in advance, and a signal triumph of political 
necessity over inveterate prejudice, that Parliament is now passing 
a bill which recognises that in Ireland at least, security of tenure is 
indispensable to enlist the self-interest of the occupier of land on the 
side of good cultivation, and that this security cannot, in Ireland, be 
trusted to the operation of contract, but must be provided by law. 
There is something amusingly naif in the form in which this inter- 
ference of legislation represents itself to the minds of many who, 
with considerable reluctance, find themselves forced to support it. 
According to them, it is a deeply to be regretted, but unavoidable, 
setting aside of what they call the principles of political economy, in 
consequence of insuperable difficulties. May I venture to suggest 
that there are no such principles of political economy as those which 
they imagine themselves to be violating? The principles of political 
economy, as of every other department of knowledge, are a different 
thing from its practical precepts. The same principles require 
different precepts, wherever different means are required for the same 
ends. If the interest of landlords does not afford sufficient security 
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to tenants, it is not contrary, but in the strictest conformity, to the 
teachings of political economy, to provide other security instead. 
The absolute power of landlords over the soil is what political 
economy really condemns; and condemns in England as well as in 
Ireland, though its economic mischiefs are not, in England, so 
flagrant and unqualified. 

Mr. Leslie’s volume is partly a republication of essays which have 
appeared during the last three years in periodicals. But they are as 
fresh, and as germane to the present state of the question, as if they 
had been written yesterday; and they are supplemented by others 
which bring up the information and discussion to the latest date. 
They all relate to some of the aspects of the question of Land Tenure, 
and may be classed under three heads: the land question as it is in 
Treland, the land question as it isin England, and the agricultural 
economy of those continental countries which the author has had 
the means of personally observing. We cannot attempt to give an 
adequate view of the contents of the volume; but in the hope of 
directing readers to the work itself, we will touch cursorily on a few 
of the points on which most stress is laid. 

The view which Mr. Leslie takes of the condition of Ireland— 
and Mr. Leslie is an Irishman, of: Ulster, who has studied the opera- 
tion of economic laws in that country at first hand, and on the spot 
—is at once unfavourable and encouraging. Encouraging as regards 
the capabilities of the country, agricultural and even manufacturing, 
and the capacity of the people for thriving under a more tolerable 
land system ; but unfavourable, as he considers much of the improve- 
ment alleged to have taken place, and to be still in progress, under 
the present system, in consequence of the famine and the emigration, 
to be merely imaginary. He denies the virtue either of emigration, 
or of the other favourite English prescription—the consolidation of 
farms—as a cure, or even much of a palliation, for Irish poverty. 
As a matter of fact, he asserts that the increase of wages which has 
taken place, considerable as it appears in comparison with the former 
standard, is not much more than equivalent to the rise in the price 
of articles of consumption caused by the gold discoveries, and by the 
railways, which have everywhere so greatly increased the price of 
agricultural produce in what were once, from the inaccessibility of 
markets, the cheap regions of the world. As a matter of science, 
he justly criticises the sweeping generalisation which assumes that 
whatever reduces the supply of labourers must proportionally raise 

wages, without regard to the effect which, in certain economic con- 
ditions, even a small rise in the price of labour may produce on the 
demand. On this subject he has shown that there is room and need 
for a supplementary chapter or section in our treatises on political 
economy ; and it is no blame to him if, in a volume of this character, 
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he rather points out the want than supplies it.’ As far as Ireland is 
concerned, his opinion is, that the extensive substitution of pasture 
for tillage which has been taking place during the whole period of the 
emigration, and has been greatly facilitated by it, has curtailed the 
demand for labour in a proportion fully equal to the diminution of 
the supply. And the facts adduced, not only by Mr. Leslie, but by 
Professor Lyon Playfair, in his essay in Recess Studies, “On the 
Declining Production of Human Food in Ireland,” show that this 
transformation and, in fact, supersession of rural industry, which at 
first only diminished the produce of tillage, but greatly increased the 
products of grazing farms, has now for some years decreased even 
the number of cattle, “through the want of winter keep, and what 
is worse, through a positive deterioration of the depastured soil,’’ its 
fertilizing elements, instead of being restored to it, having been car- 
ried out of the country in the bodies of the exported cattle (p. 65). 
The single exception to the decline in the number of animals is 
sheep, the only farm product which increases in a soil abandoned to 
nature, and which, accordingly, has greatly increased in Ireland. The 
“ decay of husbandmen ” and diminution of the produce of agricul- 
ture has had its natural effect in the decay of the country town and 
the village; and Mr. Leslie draws a sad picture of the desolation of 
the poverty-stricken country towns, the eastern coast excepted, 
which has been saved by the trade with England. Jven the rise of 


(1) ‘* The bargain of wages is a transaction between the individual employer and his 
men; what that employer can give depends on his own means and profits, and not on 


the sum of the funds in his own and other people’s possession. ... . The aggregate 


amount of the funds expendible as wages does not, given the number of labourers, 
determine the rate of wages atall..... Were only one labourer left in the country, 


would he earn as much as all the former labourers put together? Clearly not; 
he did as much work, and worked for all employers at once 
money be forthcoming to pay him? . . 


; unless 
; for how else could the 
. If a single employer, or a few who could com- 
bine, had the entire amount, all the labour in the country which could not emigrate 
might be hired fof its bare subsistence, whatever the rate in the power of the employer 
to give. Again, if the whole amount were, as it really is, very unequally shared among 
employers, the price of labour might be immeasurably lower than if it were equally 
shared: just as, at an auction, the prices paid for things will probably be immensely 
higher if the purchasers have equal means, than if most of the money is in the hands of 
afew. If two bidders, for example, have each £50, one of them may have to spend his 
whole fifty to get half what he wants; but if one of them has but £5, and the other has 
£95, the latter may get all he wants for £5 5s.” (Pp. 41, 87). Hence a very large 
emigration might take place, and yet the rise of wages be stopped at what the bulk of 
the employers of labour—in Ireland a very poor class—could afford to pay. ‘Although 
emigration may force employers either to pay more for labour or to forego it, it cannot 


enable them to pay more for it, as higher prices of produce will do ; . it may, on the 


contrary, compel or determine them to diminish their outlay upon it, may force or induce 
them to relinquish enterprises already on foot, to forsake tillage for pasture, to emigrate 
themselves, and in various other ways to withdraw funds from the labour market. It 
may actually disable them from paying the same rate of wages as formerly, by with- 
drawing the strongest and most skilful hands from their employment; and again, in 


place of being the cause of a rise in the rate of wages, it may be the consequence of a 
fall.” (P. 97.) 
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prices, seemingly so beneficial to the farmer, is, under the wretched 
land system of Ireland, often the very reverse. “Rising prices, in 
themselves, and unaccompanied by security, only imperil the position 
of the tenant farmer, by tempting the proprietor to sudden changes 
in the terms of the tenure, or in the tenancy itself.” (P. 63.) And 
tenancy at will is more universally the rule at this moment than it 
has been for several generations. ‘The natural consequence has been 
that system of husbandry which so experienced a judge as Mr. Caird 
lately described as everywhere meeting his eye, save in Ulster and 
the eastern seaboard of the country. ‘What the ground will yield 
from year to year at the least cost of time, labour, and money is 
taken from it.’ ”’ 

The consolidation of farms, from which so much was expected, and 
which so many Englishmen still honestly believe to be the panacea 
for Irish poverty, perversely resisted by a population which it would 
essentially benefit, has proved, no less than the emigration, a com- 
plete failure as regards the prosperity of the country. 

‘‘Mr. Brodrick, in one of the essays which the Irish land question has 
elicited from distinguished Englishmen, mentions with something of surprise, 
as a fact of which his inquiries in the island have convinced him, that fifteen 
and ten-acre farmers in Ireland pay a higher rent than larger farmers, with at 
least equal punctuality. The truth is that they generally produce more, and 
that the consolidation of farms means the diminution of crops, the extension of 
grazing, and, sooner or later, the exhaustion of the soil. The tablein the note, 
taken from the last volume of Irish agricultural statistics, affords conclusive 
evidence that cultivation decreases, and grass, bog, and waste increase, in exact 
proportion to the size of farms. It may be true that not a few of the small 
holdings which have disappeared in recent years were, soil and situation consi- 
dered, too diminutive; but they were so because the best land has been gene- 
rally given to large grazing farms, and because the same error which has made 
landowners look with disfayour on small farms, has led them to drive them to 
the worst ground and the worst situations, and to limit unduly both the dura- 
tion of their tenure and the amount of land left to them. The consolidation of 
farms, in place of being an advance, has involved a palpable retrogression in 
Irish husbandry and in its productiveness.” (P. 67.) 

Since the immense produce raised from the barrenest soil in the 
small farms of Belgium, and the higher rent they actually pay, com- 
pared with large farms, have been made generally known in England, 
attempts have been made by Lord Rosse, Lord Dufferin, and others, 
to make out that the experience of Flanders, from difference of climate 
and other causes, is not applicable to Ireland. Mr. Leslie maintains, 
on the contrary, that the success of the petite culture in Flanders has 
been attained in spite of great disadvantages, not only of soil but of 
climate; that the British islands have much greater natural advantages 
than Flanders, for the success of five-acre farms ; that “ there is hardly 
any part of Europe, save England, better fitted for farms of the 
smallest description than the greater part of Ireland, including its 
waste lands; and even its waste lands could be made highly productive 
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by Flemish agriculture.” (Pp. 18, 20.) Nor are the Irish peasantry, 
under anything like fair play, incapable of the qualities necessary for 
doing the fullest justice to small holdings. 


‘‘In a southern county on this side, not many years ago a backward one 

from its isolation, there is a locality comprising several large estates well known 
to the writer, which, within his remembrance, and chiefly within very recent 
years, has undergone a complete transformation. It was farmed as most other 
parts of Ireland were farmed in his childhood ; it is now farmed as well as any 
part of England, and a single dealer in a small town within it sells artificial 
manure tothe value of £25,000 a year, who could probably not have sold a pound’s 
worth to aformer generation. From this locality, a large proprietor, of English 
descent, himself the cause of much of the improvement he describes, and who used 
to define the Irish tenant as a creature to whom multiplication and subdivision 
come by nature, but to whom the art of man cannot communicate an idea of 
farming or forbearance from marriage, now reports :—‘ The twenty-acre men 
are holding on well, farming far better than formerly, and not involving them- 
selves, as formerly, with wives and families as a matter of course. The farming 
of this class—Roman Catholics and indigenous Irish—is exceedingly improved ; 
their prudence in the matter of marriage still more remarkable; their sisters 
and younger brothers, too, remaining frequently unmarried, as they will not 
marry out of their class, unless to better themselves.’ . . . . Other instances of 
a landlord’s good example being followed by his tenants, where English markets 
have come within reach, and English improvements in farming have become 
known, fell under the writer’s observation in a recent visit to other eastern 
counties; and from one that was not visited, a farmer, loud for tenant-right, 
writes :—‘ Farming in general is greatly improving in this district and the 
neighbouring ones. Here farmers are to some extent able to compete with the 
landed proprietors at agricultural shows and the like.’” (P. 39.) 
It is not, therefore, as so often idly pretended, from any original in- 
capacity or inveterate habits in the Irish race, that production and 
prosperity are declining throughout the whole space contained between 
“a line from Dublin to the nearest point of Lough Swilly in the north, 
and another to Bantry Bay in the south” (p. 70), a space including 
nearly three-fourths of the island. But to say more at present on the 
Irish part of the land question is inconsistent with our limits. 

The land question in England, as Mr. Leslie justly observes, is 
unlike the land question in Ireland ; but the evils of the system are 
different in kind rather than inferior in degree. The land question 
in Ireland is a tenant’s question; and what the case principally 
requires is reform of the conditions of tenure. The land question in 
England is mainly a labourer’s question, though the tenants also suffer 
deeply from the same causes which have reduced the labourers to their 
present state. Mr. Leslie tells once again the sad history of the 
divorce of the peasantry from the land. In England, unlike many other 
countries, the descendants of serfs had risen into a yeomanry, regarded 
by cotemporary chroniclers as the main strength of the country, both 
in war and in peace. In the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
the number of these small landed proprietors still “ exceeded that of 
the tenant-farmers, amounting at the most moderate estimate to not 
less than 160,000 proprietors, who with their families must have 
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made more than a seventh of the whole population.” (P. 164, and the 
passage of Macaulay therein quoted.) But now— 


‘The landed yeomanry, insignificant in number and a nullity in political 
power, are steadily disappearing altogether; the tenant-farmers have lost the 
security of tenure, the political dependence, and the prospect of one day 
farming their own estate, which they formerly enjoyed; and lastly, the inferior 
peasantry not only have lost ground in the literal sense, and have rarely any 
other connection with the soil than a pauper’s claim, but have sunk deplorably 
in other essential respects below their condition in former centuries. Thus a 
soil, eminently adapted by natural gifts to sustain a numerous and flourishing 
rural population of every grade, has almost the thinnest and absolutely the 
most joyless peasantry in the civilised world, and its chief end as regards 
human beings seems only to be a nursery of over-population and misery in 
cities.” (P. 163.) ‘‘ Every grade of the rural population has sunk; the landed 
yeomanry are almost gone; the tenant-farmers have lost their ancient indepen- 
dence and interest in the soil; the labourers have lost their separate cottages 
and plots of ground, and their share in a common fund of land; and whereas all 
these grades were once rising, the prospect of the landed yeomanry is now one 
of total extinction ; that of the tenant-farmers, increasing insecurity; that of 
the agricultural labourer, to find the distance between his own grade and that 
of the one above him wider and more impassabie than ever, while the condition 
of his own grade is scarcely above the brutes. Once, from the meanest peasant 
to the greatest noble, all had land, and he who had least might hope for more ; 
now there is being taken away from him who had little even that which he has 
—his cottage, nay, his separate room. - Once there was an ascending movement 
from the lowest grade towards the highest ; now there is a descending move- 
ment in every grade below the highest. Once the agricultural class had a 
political representation, and a voice in legislation, which they dared to raise 
against the landed gentry and nobility; now the latter have the supreme 
command at once of the soil and of the suffrages of its cultivators.” (P. 174.) 
‘In fact, there is no longer a true rural population remaining, for the ends, 
political, social, and economic, which such a population ought to fulfil.” 


The means by which these lamentable changes have been brought 
about may be found in Mr. Leslie’s volume, or in Mr. W. T. Thornton’s 
“ Over-population and its Remedy.” They are summed up by Mr. 
Leslie, so far as relates to the labourers, in the following catalogue 
(p. 207) :— 


‘« Briefly enumerated, the chief causes by which the peasantry—the really 
most important class—have been dispossessed of their ancient proprietary rights 
and beneficial interests in the soil are the following : 

‘*(1) Confiscation of their ancient rights of common, which were not only in 
themselves of great value, but most important for the help they gave towards 
the maintenance of their separate lands. 

‘*(2) Confisgation to a large extent of their separate lands themselves, by a 
long course of violence, fraud, and chicane, in addition to forfeitures resulting 
from deprivation of their rights of common. 

‘**(3) The destruction of country towns and villages, and the loss, in con- 
sequence, of local markets for the produce of peasant farms and gardens. 

‘“«(4) The construction of a legal system based on the principle of inalienability 
from the feudal line, in the interest of great landed families, and incompatible 
with either the continuance of the ancient or the rise of a new class of peasant 
landholders. 

‘*(5) The loss, with their lands and territorial rights, of all political power 
and independence on the part of the peasantry; and, by consequence, the 
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establishment and maintenance by the great proprietors of laws most 
adverse to their interests. 

‘* (6) Lastly, the administration by the great landowners of their own estates 
in such a manner as to impoverish the peasantry still further, and to sever their 
last remaining connection with the soil.” 


These various headings are explained and expounded in the pages 
which follow; and the author concludes— 


‘The Irish land question is of more importance, politically, than the English 
for the hour, but it is not so, economically, even for the hour; and it is so, 
politically, for the hour only. Economically, the emergency is much greater 
at this moment in this than in the other island; the main land question here 
relates to a poorer class than even the Irish tenantry, and there is a much 
greater amount of material misery and actual destitution in England, traceable 
mainly to its own land system, though aggravated by that of Ireland and the 
consequent immigration of poverty. 

“The day is not distant when the supreme question of English as of Irish 
politics will be, whether the national territory is to be the source of power and 
luxury to a few individuals, or of prosperity and happiness to the nation at 
large ? and whether those few individuals, or the nation at large, are to deter- 
mine the answer?” (P. 229.) 


Thus complete has been the failure of the English agricultural 
economy, if we look, not to the prosperity of landlords, nor even to 
the amount of produce raised from the soil, but to the truest test— 
the condition of the mass of the population. But when we pass, in 
our author’s pages, from the picture of the evils to the suggestion of 
remedies, we are struck by a sense of their inadequacy. We imagine 
Mr. Leslie himself would be the first to admit that he does little more 
than break ground on the subject. 


The causes of evil, in Mr. Leslie’s apprehension, are, that landed 
property is in too few hands; that the movement even towards large 
farms has been carried too far; and that tenants have not sufficient 
security of tenure. Remedial measures, he believes, will be efficacious, 
just in so far as they tend to increase the number of proprietors of 
land, and to give to tenants the security of a long lease. To attain 
the former object— 


‘There are three different methods recorded in history to make choice from. 
One is the French law of partition of family property among all children alike 
—an expedient which deserves no higher commendation than that it is better 
than the feudal system of disinheriting all the children but one. A second 
method, which suggests itself with higher reason on its side, is a limitation of 
the amount of land that any single individual shall take by inheritance. Such 
a measure, however shocking to present proprietary sentiments, would not 
‘ diminish the real happiness, it may safely be asserted, of one human being in 

the next generation ; nor can it be confidently pronounced that the mischief 
resulting from the long retention of a restriction of a different kind upon the 
possession of land may not yet be found such that some such measure will be of 
necessity adopted, to make room for the natural increase of the population. 
But it would be a remedy which only a violent revolution could at present 
accomplish. ..... And if neither the French system of partition nor the 
agrarian system of the Gracchi is to be our model, . . . . . we may yet finda 
model in the general tendency of English law reform since the system was 
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established which first limited property in land to a particular line of de- 
scent in a particular number of families; for that end depriving each succes- 
sive proprietor of the chief uses of property itself. The feudal landowner 
forfeited the right to sell his own land, to leave it by will, to let it securely, to 
provide for his family out of it, to subject it to the payment of his debts; he 
forfeited, therefore, the chief rights of property, taking only in exchange a 
right to confiscate the property of his tenants.” (P. 191.) 

Mr. Leslie’s proposal is to restore to him these legitimate rights, 
abolishing all restrictions which deprive the owner of land for the 
time being of the power of alienation. 

“To extinguish the force of settlements as binding and irrevocable instru- 
ments, save so far as a provision for a wife is concerned; to put family settle- 
ments, save as to a wife, on the same footing as wills, ‘pso fucto void upon 
marriage, and revocable by any subsequent conveyance or will; to enact that 
each successive proprietor shall take the land he succeeds to, free from any 
restriction on his rights of proprietorship; and further, to make provision that 
all lands left burdened with any charges shall be sold immediately on the 
death of the owner to pay off the incumbrance; with the addition, of course, of 
assimilating the devolution of land, in case of intestacy, to that of personal 
property.” (Pp. 198—200.) 

In order to judge of these proposals, it is not necessary to have 
come to a positive conclusion on the rather difficult legislative question, 
whether and in what cases settlements should be permitted; in other 
words, whether and to what extent an owner of property should have 
power to bequeath to one person a life-interest, and to another or 
others the succession after the death of the first. It is evident that 
settlement of property may be permitted without permitting settle- 
ment of land. It would he sufficient to enact that testamentary dis- 
positions which do not confer unrestricted ownership on the person 
in whose favour they are made, shall not be valid for the land itself, 
but only for the proceeds of its sale. There are not the same objec- 
tions to tying up consols and similar representative wealth from 
alienation, which there are in the case of the actual sources of pro- 
duction ; and if, without forbidding the landowner to regulate, within 
certain limits, the descent of his pecuniary means beyond his imme- 
diate successor, it were put out of his power to detain for this pur- 
pose any portion of the land of the country from general circulation, 
he would be obliged either to bequeath the land in full ownership, 
implying liberty of sale, or if he thought it indispensable to tie the 
hands of his successor, the land would be sold by operation of law at 
his decease, and the restriction would only apply to the proceeds. 
Mr. Leslie, as we saw, proposes a sale of land at every succession to 
the extent necessary for clearing the remainder from all existing 
incumbrances.' Without pledging ourselves to this proposal, which 
requires mature discussion, we may remark that if it were adopted, 
the proprietor, being no longer able to charge the land beyond his 
own life with a provision for younger children, must choose between 
leaving them a portion of the land itself, and selling a portion to 
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raise money for their benefit. These provisions combined would 
greatly restrict the power of keeping together large masses of land 
in a particular line of descent; and it might fairly be anticipated 
that a great increase would take place in the quantity of land which 
would annually be brought into the market. 

But Mr. Leslie, we should think, must be as well aware as any- 
body, how little this would do towards making any great part of the 
land of this country the property of the actual cultivators. In 
France, and other countries of the Continent, the sale of land gene- 
rally means its purchase by the poor; for the poor give the highest 
price, the rich being neither numerous, nor, in general, addicted to 
rural duties or pleasures. But in England the sale of land means 
generally its sale to the rich. The annual accumulation of fortunes 
in manufactures and commerce raises up a perpetual succession of 
rich families, eager to step into the place of landowners who are 
obliged to sell. Unless changes much more radical than an increase 
of the facilities of alienation are destined to take place in this 
country, nearly all the land, however it may change hands, is likely 
to remain the property of the rich ; nor are the new proprietors more 
likely than the old to lease their lands on terms more encouraging 
to the industry and enterprise of their tenants. No doubt, the 
increased quantity of land ia the market would cause a cheapening 
of its price, which would bring it within the reach of a somewhat 
greater number of purchasers ; and it would occasionally fall into the 
hands of persons intending to cultivate instead of letting it, but 
seldom of those who cultivate with their own hands. If the greater 
marketableness of land is to be made a benefit to the labouring class, 
it must be in another manner entirely ; as, for example, by buying 
from time to time on account of the public, as much of the land that 
comes into the market as may be sufficient to give a full trial to 
such modes of leasing it, either to small farmers with due security of 
tenure, or to co-operative associations of labourers, as without im- 
pairing, but probably even increasing, the produce of the soil, would 
make the direct benefits of its possession descend to those who hold 
the plough and wield. the spade. Mr. Leslie has not included any 
measure of this sort among his proposals, but it is quite germane to 
his principles, and necessary, we think, to enable them to produce 
their best effects. 

Meanwhile, the measures which he proposes would render possible 
a multitude of agricultural and industrial enterprises, beneficial to 
the national wealth, and giving great employment to labour, which 
at present the restrictions of family settlements make impracticable. 
We quote at the foot of the page some striking examples of the 
obstructive operation of these arrangements.’ 

(1) * About fifteen years ago (Dr. Hancock relates ia his ‘ Treatise on the Impediments 
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We have not space remaining for an analysis of the third part of 
Mr. Leslie’s Essays, relating to the land systems and agricultural 
economy of Continental states. They are, however, a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the subject, relating to regions which 


to the Property of Ireland’) an enterprising capitalist was anxious to build a flax mill 
in the North of Ireland, as a change had become necessary in the linen trade from hand- 
spinning to mill-spinning. He selected as the site for his mill a place in a poor but 
populous district,” situated on a navigable river, and in the immediate vicinity of 
extensive turf bogs. The capitalist applied to the landlord for a lease of fifty acres for 
a mill site, labourers’ village, and his own residence, and of fifty acres of bog, as it was 
proposed to use turf as the fuel for the steam-engines of the mill. The landlord was 
most anxious to encourage an enterprise so well calculated to improve his estate. An 
agreement was concluded; but when the flax-spinner consulted his legal adviser, he 
discovered that the law prevented the landlord from carrying out the very liberal terms 
he had agreed to. He was bound by settlement to let at the best rent only ; the longest 
lease he could grant was for three lives, or thirty-one years. Such a lease, however, at 
the full rent of the land, was quite too short a term to secure the flax-spinner in laying 
out his capital in building; the statute enabling tenants to lease for mill sites only 
allowing leases of three acres. The mill was not built, and mark the consequence. 
Some twenty miles from the spot alluded to, the flax-spinner found land in which he 
could get a perpetual interest ; there he laid out his thousands ; there he has for the last 
fifteen years given employment to hundreds of labourers, and has earned money. The 
poor but populous district continues as populous, but, if anything, poorer than it was. 
During the past season of distress, the people of that district suffered much from want 
of employment, and the landlord’s rents were worse paid out of it than from any other 
part of his estate.’’ (P. 52.) ; 

‘** Belfast, the only great manufacturing city in Ireland, owes its greatness to a 
fortunate accident which converted the ground on which it stands from feudal into com- 
mercial territory, by transferring it from a great noble to its own citizens. But the 
growth of Belfast itself, on one side, has been strictly circumscribed by the rival claims 
of two noble proprietors, who were in litigation respecting them for more than a genera- 
tion; and in a step the inhabitant passes from new streets to a filthy and decaying 
suburb, into which the most enterprising capitalist in the neighbourhood has been pre- 
vented from extending his improvements. On the other side of the town is some ground 
which the capitalist just referred to bought three years ago for the purpose of building ; 
but which remains ,unbuilt on in consequence of difficulties in the legal title, although 
in equity the title is indisputable, and is not disputed. Some years ago the same 
capitalist contracted for the purchase of another plot o7 ground in the neighbourhood. 
It proved, however, that the vendor was precluded by his marriage settlement from 
completing his contract, although it reserved to him the unusual power to grant leases 
for 999 years. That, however, did not answer the same purpose; in the first place, 
because (a consequence of the land system, with its distinction between real and personal 
property), the succession duties are heavier on leasehold than on frechold estates. What 
is more important, a tenant for years has not the rights of ownership, as was afterwards 
experienced in the very case before us. ‘The capitalist accepted a lease for 999 years; 
although diverted from his original design with respect to the ground. In putting it to 
a different purpose, he proceeded to level an eminence, and to carry away the gravel for 
use elsewhere. But the Law of Landlord and Tenant says: Ifa tenant open pits for 
the purpose of raising stone or waste [/] it will be waste. And this being the law, the 
landlord actually obtained an injunction to restrain the tenant’s proceedings, and 
mulcted him in damages. Once more; in another county the very same capitalist 
opened an iron mine by arrangement with the lord of the soil, and commenced works on 
an extensive scale. The landlord then demanded terms to which he was not entitled by 
his contract ; but the price of Irish iron has not been high enough of late years to defray 
the cost of a Chancery suit, in addition to the cost of production ; and delay, worry, and 
anxiety are not inducements to i dustrial enterprise, so the iron works were suspended. 
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the author has himself visited, and has been assisted in his inquiries 
by high economical and agricultural authorities on the spot: in 
Westphalia and the Ruhr Basin by several persons; in Central 
France by the eminent M. Léonce de Lavergne; and in Belgium 
by M. Emile de Laveleye, whose important paper in the Cobden 
Club volume has recently brought home to many English readers 
the lessons contained in his remarkable works on Belgium, Holland, 
and Lombardy. The essays on the Ruhr Basin me on La Creuse 
are most interesting reading, and the facts they contain, when first 
published by Mr. Leslie, were almost wholly new to English readers. 
But the most valuable, for the general purposes of the book, are 
those on Belgium. Mr. Leslie’s paper in the Cobden Club volume 
had shown, in opposition to a still strong, though diminishing, preju- 
dice, the great success of peasant properties in France. The paper 
in the present volume on Belgium renders the same justice to the 
small farms as well as the small properties of that country, If we 
compare with the minute and well-considered statements of Mr. 
Leslie and M. de Laveleye, such as are given on the contrary side 
even by such an authority as Mr. James Howard, in his “ Continental 
Farms and Peasantry” (though Mr. Howard is by no means abso- 
lutely hostile to small farms, but expresses a strong sense of the 
desirableness of a certain admixture of them), we see nothing in the 
latter which seriously diminishes the consideration due to the former. 
Everything in Mr. Howard’s remarks which is matter of fact— 
everything which is the result of actual observation—may be 
admitted, without affecting the worth of Belgian example as evi- 
dence in favour of what the petite culture is capable of. There is not 
a single drawback pointed out by Mr. Howard, which is inseparable 
from petite culture; while even in Belgium the drawbacks are 
shown by Mr. Leslie and M. de Laveleye to be steadily diminishing. 
J. S. Mix. 


Here are five cases within the author’s knowledge, all happening in recent years, in 
which a single individual has been arrested in the course of town enterprise and improve- 
ment by the state of the law. . . . It is well known that there are no manufacturing 
establishments on the Companies’ estates, because these London guilds persistently 
refuse to give perpetuity lease for mill purposes, while on the borders of the county 
[Londonderry], Cookstown, Ballymena, Ballymoney, and Coleraine, where such leases are 
granted, manufactures have increased and prospered, and even in the county, where 
freehold sites can be procured, manufactures have taken root.’ (Pp. 77—9.) 














THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 





*‘ Nosse omnia hiec salus esset senioribus.” 





‘The rest of his dress—a dress always sufficiently tawdry—was overcharged with 
lace, embroidery, and ornament of every kind; and the plume of feathers which he 
wore was so high, as if intended to sweep the roof of the hall. In short, the usual 
gaudy splendour of the heraldic attire was caricatured and overdone.” 


(See Walter Scott’s Quentin Durward—Hayraddin, the Gipsy, goes to the Court 
of Charles the Bold, disguised as Rouge Sanglier, the herald.) 


On the eve of the great Revolution in France, when society was in 
its most rickety, but not its most corrupt stage, a man of genius 
painted it to the life in a very diverting play. It was one of the 
most curious features of that unconscious age, that it delighted in 
pleasant caricatures of itself. As Carlyle tells us in the opening of 
his history, “ Beaumarchais (or De Beaumarchais, for he got ennobled) 
had been born poor, but aspiring, esurient ; with talents, audacity, 
adroitness ; above all, with a talent for intrigue; a lean, but also a 
tough indomitable man.” The theme of his plays was Fashion, his 
hero a valet; and being a sort of inspired valet, or factotum, himself, 
he hit off with art the great world as seen from the valet point of 
view. Figaro, the adventurer, the factotum, the prince of rascals, 
became quite the rage; and the delicious impudence which he threw 
into his servility, exactly caught the public ear. Men laughed to 
see the fatuous pomp of the ancien régime treated with a kind of 
fawning mockery by one of its own creatures. But the loudest 
laughter came from the great people, in whose faces the witty 
Barber was snapping his fingers. 

In the midst of it all the Revolution burst, and swept away play 
and player, stage, company, scenery, dresses, and all the gorgeous 
accessories ; and our poor friend saw his comedy end in a very grim 
catastrophe—which he had done not a little to hasten. 

History, for all that they say, does not reproduce itself. In the 
first place, we have no Revolution, nor indeed, with our admirable 
constitution, are we likely to have. And most certainly we have no 
Beaumarchais. The humour and the grace of the delightful Sevillard 
are as much a thing of the past as the ancienne noblesse. Still we 
have, even in our day, a society luxurious and absurd enough, 
although sadly turned into prose. And we have a man of wit who 
has studied it from life—one-half Jester, one-half Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies. 

“Lothair” is not a mere novel; and its appearance is not simply a . 
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fact for Mr. Mudie. It is a political event. When a man whose 
life has been passed in Parliament, who for a generation has been 
the real head of a great party, sits down, as he approaches the age of 
seventy, to embody his view of modern life, it is a matter of interest 
to the politician, the historian, nay, almost the philosopher. The 
literary qualities of the book need detain no man. Premiers not 
uncommonly do write sad stuff. And we should be thankful if the 
stuff only be amusing. But the mature thoughts on life of one who 
has governed an empire on which the sun never sets, have an inner 
meaning to the thoughtful mind. Marcus Aurelius, amidst his 
imperial eagles, thought right to give us his Reflections. The 
sayings of Napoleon at St. Helena have a strange interest to all 
men. And Solomon in all his glory was induced to publish some 
amazing rhapsodies on human nature and the society of his own 
time. 

“ Lothair ” is indeed amusing. Though our grave Editor warns us 
that these pages are more fitted for what he calls “the social and 
political significance” of the book, we cannot resist one word of 
admiration for the brilliance, and indeed rare wit, of much in the 
writing. There are epigrams in showers, some of them really 
delicious. That phrase about the critics is perfect, and as true as it 
is amusing. The Duke who, as he gives the finishing touch to his 
consummate toilette, each day thanks Providence that his family are 
not unworthy of him; St. Aldegonde, a Duke’s son and a Duke’s 
son-in-law, proposing to abolish all orders of men but Dukes, and 
calling for cold meat at Lord—we mean Mr.—Brancepeth’s dinner- 
party ; the professor who during a stroll gives more than one receipt 
for saving the aristocracy ; the comparing our young nobles to the 
ancient Greeks, who were good athletes, knew no language but their 
own, and never read; the Hansom cab, “the gondola of London,” 
are the touches of a master. For our author, when not in Court 
dress, is before everything a wit. 

Then the dialogue is quick, bright, and easy. The scenes follow 
with vivacious variety. St. Aldegonde himself might read it with- 
out being bored. Nothing lingers. Our author receives his ideal 
company like an accomplished host. A word for this one; a happy 
saying to that; a skilful selection of guests; the mind diverted now 
with this, now with that, entertainment. The characters even have 
merit. Not that they are characters in the creative sense, but they 
are happy satirettes. The fatuous Duke, the goose Lothair, the 
spiritual Cardinal, are portraits not perhaps of true humour, but of 
a caustic, albeit rather personal, wit. And all this, which is so rare 
in an English book, is exceedingly pleasant to find. The wit, the 
light touch, the movement, are those of an accomplished foreigner— 
a sort of Mr. Pinto surveying British society from without, and try- 
ing to amuse it. The colouring often rises to a high point of art; 
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and society is analysed with something of almost poetic instinct. 
Not that we wish to exaggerate. We do not pretend that the art is 
that of Balzac or Sand, or the wit that of the true children of Voltaire. 
But it is quite as good as that of a first-rate Parisian feuilleton— 
and there are few things better. 

Nor must one omit another great merit, ‘ Lothair” is clean. Not 
only is it free from offence in language, but the tone in point of 
morals is healthy, pure, and sweet. The society painted is, on the 
whole, that of honest husbands and true wives, pure maidens and 
ingenuous lads. This is a great point. We hear nothing of those 
petit crevé vices, those pornerastic habits in high places, those 
Diamond-necklace scandals, those unmentionable gambols of the 
Porphyro-geniti, which are too often thrust before our eyes in 
fiction, and indeed in fact. Society owes much to Mr. Disraeli for 
this. If he is to be believed, it is a society of real happy and 
healthy homes; and he speaks of them almost as one inspired by 
some influence that had been the good genius and true pride of his 
life. 

Not that we are blind in our praise of this book. The writing, 
though often brilliant, is curiously loose and false. To speak the 
truth, there is hardly a page without clumsy phrases, misused words, 
and even hopelessly bad grammar. Nor is this the worst. Not only 
do gross solecisms, but absolute cockneyisms abound ; the high-polite 
jargon and the genteel vulgarisms of a hairdresser’s man. We do 
not for a moment attribute this to Mr. Disraeli himself, a master 
alike of the language of letters and of society ; and we believe we 
are in a position to explain, as we presently shall, this curious phe- 
nomenon. But strange as it may sound, the fact remains. And the 
style of the ex-Premier’s romance reminds one not seldom of the 
style in which ambitious lady’s-maids and literary valets write 
romances for the “ Mirror of Fashion” (a publication read in the 
highest circles). 

We think some bits must have been written for and refused by 
the “ Mirror.” For instance, a young lady of rank (of course every- 
body in the book is of the highest rank; the readers of the 
“ Mirror” expect nothing below earls); a young lady talks to the 
hero about their “ mutual ancestors.” Shade of Macaulay! One used 
to think that mutual: friend for common friend was rather a cock- 
neyism. But mutual ancestors! Oh, right honourable sir! mutual, 
as Johnson will tell us, means something reciprocal, a giving and 
taking. How could people have mutual ancestors ?—unless, indeed, 
their great grandparents had exchanged husbands or wives—a horrid 
thought ! 

Then we hear of a “ gay and festive and cordial scene.” <A festive 
scene we can understand, and a cordial host. But what is a 
“cordial” scene? The late Artemus Ward used to speak of “a gay 
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and festive cuss.””? But a “ gay and festive and cordial scene” would 
beat the showman ! 

A gentleman (by the way, almost the only commoner in society— 
but then he is after all but the family solicitor, a superior sort of 
“retainer ”’),a gentleman is spoken of who “had, in her circles, 
a celebrated wife.” How cana man have a wife in her circles? 
Does it mean a lady of ample skirts and hoops, or of ample and 
globular form? Again, we hear that “ All the ladies of the house. 
were fond and fine horsewomen.” Fine women, we can understand, 
and fine horsewomen, but what is a fond horsewoman? Of what 
are these ladies fond? Mr. Pinto tells us that the English 
language consists of only four words, “to which some gram- 
marians add fond.” We are afraid that Mr. Pinto, though almost 
naturalised amongst us, has not yet mastered the varieties of the 
English tongue. 

Riding parties linger amid a breeze. A lady makes observations 
cheapening ¢o her host, meaning depreciating her host, not, we trust, 
that she made them to her host. ‘“ Bells of prancing ponies, lashed 
by delicate hands, ging/e in the laughing air.” We think the poor 
whipping-boy, the printer, must have been laughing too when he 
set up gingle. ‘Obstructive dependants impede the convenience they 
were purposed to facilitate.” A trustee “ guards over an inherit- 
ance.” Some one considers, “where he shall go fo.” Two 
great ladies “are the fairies, which do” something. The hero 
holds “ his groom’s horse, who had dismounted.” Who dismounted ? 
Did the groom dismount off the horse, or the horse off the groom ? 
Heroes may do feats, but can their grooms? A lady’s portrait 
“ makes a fury.” Of two lovers it is said, “Then, clinging to him, 
he induced her to resume her stroll.”” Who was clinging to whom ? 
Each, doubtless, to each “ mutually ;” but it is horribly suggestive of 
a third person, and that person a male. 

Oh! Editor of the “ Mirror of Fashion,” lucky, tua si bona néris, 
wert thou in a contributor who had carried the high-polite Euphuism 
to a point yet unattained in thy peculiar industry. Let us cull some 
flowers from the garden of the Lady Corisande ! 

Of a riding party—‘“ Dames and damsels vault on their barbs 
and genets with airy majesty.” Airy majesty is good ! 

A gentleman bows—‘“ He made a reverence of ceremony.” Couldst 
thou do that, Yellowplush ? 

One college lad goes to see another—‘ He becomes a visitor to 
his domain.” 

Some servants waiting in a hall—“Half a dozen powdered 
gentlemen, glowing in crimson liveries, indicate the presence of 
My Lord’s footmen.” Prodigious! as Dominie Sampson used to 
say. 

Charity boys are brought out with their school flags to meet the 
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squire—“ Choirs of enthusiastic children, waving parochial banners, 
hymned his auspicious approach.” 

A man gives a girl some lemonade and a wafer, and tells her she 
is looking in good spirits—‘ He fed her with cates, as delicate as 
her lips, and manufactured for her dainty beverages which would 
not outrage their purity, and at last could not refrain from intimating 
his sense of her unusual, but charming joyousness.” (See the Vade- 
mecum of Etiquette.) 

Fine rooms are “stately” or “choice saloons.” Footmen are 
“retainers.” Men of rank are “paladins of high degree.” Cut 
glass is “fanciful crystal.” A dinner-party is a “banquet.” <A 
gun-club are “competing confederates.” A ball is a “ sumptuous 
festival ;” the guests are “ wassailers.” A carriage is always an 
“ equipage ;” and a horse always a “ barb.” 

All this points to an origin rather to be sought in the species of 
male serving-man, or as one should say, “indicates the presence of 
My Lord’s footmen ;” but there are traces again which point to a 
female coadjutor, as of some lady’s-maid, with whom said lackey was 
in love. For instance, a croquet-party ‘makes up a sparkling and 
modish scene.” ‘ Modish”’ is surely a little out of date, and savours 
of the housekeeper’s room. Of a ball-room supper we hear, “ Never 
was such an elegant clatter.” A young lady “is the cynosure of the 
Empyrean.” <A youth courting her, “seals, with an embrace, her 
speechless form.” To seal, it is true, in Mormon-land is to marry. 
When the young lady goes to Court, “ Her fair cheek is sealed 
with the approbation of Majesty””—-sealed again. When a man 
speaks of the Court, ‘He leads the conversation to the majestic 
theme.” Stars and Garters ! 

Have a care, good Editor, and tone down their style! They 
are fooling thee with their menial jargon. Be warned, friend, 
educated Englishmen do not write like this :— 

« When the stranger who had proved so opportune an ally to Lothair 
at the Fenian meeting, separated from his companion, he proceeded in 
the direction of Pentonville, and, after pursuing his way through a 
number of obscure strects, but quiet, decent, and monotonous, he 
stopped at a small house in a row of many residences, yet all of them 
in form, size, colour, and general character so identical, that the 
number on the door could alone assure the visitor that he was not in 
error when he sounded the knocker.” 

What is all this jumble of words, with its draggled sentences, and 
“buts,” and “thats,” and “yets.” ‘So identical!” ‘So similar” 
you mean. “So identical” is lady’s-maid’s English; and why 
“obscure streets, but quiet, decent, &c.’’? Can nothing obscure 
be decent? Why not write like a man, and say— When the 
stranger who had helped Lothair at the Fenian meeting /eft his 
companion, he walked towards Pentonville, making his way through 
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several obscure streets, which were quiet, decent, and monotonous. 
He stopped at a small house in a long row, where the houses were so 
similar in form, size, colour, and general character, that, but for the 
number, one might easily knock at the wrong door.” 

But as for grand ceremonies, O Editor! thy contributor out-herods 
Herod, and beggars all previous description of haut ton. The Court 
Newsman grows pale with envy ; Jenkyns of the Morning Plush is 
awed. Thy hebdomadal competitors do reverence to their peerless 
rival. Ho! there, a flourish! Bray forth trumpets, and heralds 
advance your haughty blazonry! Make way, ye fellows in fustian ! 


Stand back, I charge ye! 


[A march ! 


“ Royalty, followed by the imperial presence of ambassadors, and 
escorted by a group of dazzling duchesses and paladins of high 
degree, was ushered with courteous pomp by the host and hostess 
into a choice saloon, hung with rose-coloured tapestry and 
illumined by chandeliers of crystal, where they were served 
from gold plate.” 

[Curtain falls, amidst catharine wheels, red and blue 
Jire, electric light, &c., &c., &c. 


Shade of the late George Robins of the Hammer, greatest of auc- 
tioneers, here is a grer*2r than thou in unctuous description of all 
kinds of upholstery! reatest of all Editors of Trans-atlantic news- 
papers, here is taller talk than in the wildest of thy dreams, whick 
is to thy best vein as is thy own Niagara to a gutter, or thy 
Wellingtonia gigantea to a gooseberry bush! O tallest of talkers! 
canst thou match “ buncombe” like that? O most superb of auc- 
tioneers, didst thou ever appraise and bring to the hammer (without 
any reserve) the entire British Aristocracy, rose-coloured tapestry, 
gold plate, and all—nay, the Majestic Theme itself, it would seem— 
as Lot 1? 

As we have said, we do not for a moment pretend that jargon of 
this kind really comes from Mr. Disraeli. He is a man of genius, a 
master of language, and has passed his life in refined society. He is 
incapable of inditing this stuff. Of course, all sorts of rumours are 
afloat; but we rather gather the truth to be this—Mr. Disraeli, a 
busy statesman, employed assistance; that assistance he would 
naturally find in his “ people” in attendance. The ideas, the wit, the 
picture of society are his own, but we strongly suspect that the actual 
wording not seldom is that of his valet. 

What we imagine to have taken place—we speak with no autho- 
rity—is something of this kind:—The great orator returns, say, 
from a debate in which he has exterminated the Liberal party for 
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the twenty-seventh time, and given new hope to his country and his 
Sovereign. He has an hour of relaxation. Robed, doubtless, in some 

odiaiue dressing-gown which had once graced the throne of the 
Great Mogul, shod with the jewelled slippers that had haply been 
worked foe him by the daughter of the Emperor of Morocco (an 
unhappy attachment, it is whispered), and smoking his hookah, with 
its bowl of solid topaz, and its mouthpiece a single diamond (a trifle 
from the Sublime Porte), the wondrous orator throws off the dazzling 
fancies of “ Lothair.”” Thoughts crowd so fast on that fervid soul, that 
three stenographers can but imperfectly record them as he speaks. 
And the valet, or one should say, the first gentleman of the dressing- 
room, takes forth the burning ‘fragments on golden salvers to cast 
them into readable volumes for Messrs. Longman, who are waiting 
in an ante-room. Thus it is that we get the ideas of a true wit and 
the experience of a profound observer in the language of the servants’ 
hall, and her ladyship’s first gentlewoman. 

Now without intruding on private affairs—the frank Lothair is 
free from modesty of that kind—we strongly suspect this first gen- 
tleman of the dressing-room to be a person of foreign birth. We 
know not how else to account for the use of crude Gallicisms, such 
as no Englishman could pen. <A perplexing use of the word “ but ;” 
a lady’s portrait ‘making a fury ;” things “being on the carpet 
and a reckless use of the word ‘ distinguished” for fine; phrases 
like “an alliance of the highest,” “high ceremony of manner,” 
“his affairs were great” for his trade, betray the foreign hand. 
We have no doubt this great creature, the first gentleman in ques- 
tion, is a perfect treasure. But if he continue to be employed as 
secretary, the ex-Premier should present him with Lindley Murray 
—of course bound in jewelled vellum, with gilt edges. 

But the misplaced confidence which the right honourable gentle- 
man appears to have reposed in his “first gentleman,” fine: led to 
some more scrious errors in taste. We make neihing of a few slips. 
“ Lancres”’ is not the right mode of spelling the painter’s name, nor 
is “ monsignores”? a correct form. And the Pope’s guard is the 
guardia (not guarda) nobile. Perhaps these little blunders in foreign 
languages are a compliment to the order ‘‘ which knows no language 
but its own.”” We do not like to hear of “costly bindings” in a 
library. There was an honest man once who cared more for the 
inside of books than their “costly” backs. But in the midst of the 
praises which we wish to give to this amusing romance of real life, 
there is one serious fault which we condemn. 

It seems to us that, elegant as the company are, they are painted 
as if the real object of their respect, their social standard in fact, 
were, in plain words, Money. Every one in the book is enormously 
rich, and no one beside, appears to count as a member of society 
at all. The society is a mere Apotheosis of rich men—the Reign 
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of the Financial Saints—a perfect Millionairium ! One would think 
the author were Poet-Laureate to Baron Rothschild. The very 
attorney is a Six-and-eightpenny Sidonia ! 

Nowhere perhaps is this so marked as when the Duke himself 
tells us that he has known Americans who were very good sort 
of people, and had no end of money (sic) ; that he looks upon one who 
has large estates in the South as a real aristocrat, and should always 
treat him with respect—more especially if, like the colonel, his terri- 
tory is immense, and he has always lived in the highest style (s7e). 
This may be satire, or it may be fact, but we venture to think it 
both gross and untrue. Peers may sometimes be foolish, and pos- 
sibly proud; but they are usually English gentlemen, and we doubt 
if they talk with the purse-proud insolence of Tittlebat Titmouse. 
But a man who has made Dukes ought to know best. 

But all this time we are sadly forgetting what our grave Editor 
alls the “social and political significance ” of “ Lothair,” and are 
thinking too much of the many merits and occasional slips of its 
literary work. As g novel it may be called good, and that is the 
principal point. The story, if improbable and rambling, is tolerably 
amusing and not outrageously absurd. The characters, though not 
creations, are keen sketches of social types. And the raving about 
Semitism, Popery, and the Brotherhoods is but a tithe of what one 
endured in “'Tancred” and the “ Wondrous Tale.” Indeed, one has 
heard wilder stuff from the author’s lips in grave political speeches 
at times of excitement. Even the bombast hardly equals that 
immortal bit about “the elephants of Asia carrying the artillery of 
Europe over the mountains of Africa through passes which might 
appal the trapper of the Rocky Mountains.” Nor do we compare 
the plot for sensational power with those of that gorgeous Titan 
Eugene Sue; nor the mise-en-scéne for profusion with that of the 
inexhaustible wizard of “ Monte Christo.” Still, the novel, as novels 
go, is a good one. 

But as to the substance of the book, for the Editor grows impatient, 
it is strange how much opinions differ. There are not wanting some 
who speak harshly—the men no doubt “ who have failed.” We 
believe them to be really unjust. But their reasons are worth con- 
sidering. ‘ How gross it is,” said to us a serious friend of advanced 
views, 2 Republican, when we asked his opinion of “the novel,” 
“Tf snobbishness be,” he went on, “as Thackeray defines it, the 
mean admiration of mean things, was ever book so unutterably 
snobbish ? Was ever the fatuous pomp of grandees, the accident 
not even of ancient traditions, but of mere conventional rank ; were 
ever the coarsest show of money and what money can buy, the 
selfish vagaries of a besotted caste, more stupidly and fawningly 
belauded? Where find such noisy grovelling before wealth and 
state ? Is not a taste for liveried footmen in themselves, and costly 
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bindings in themselves, essentially a mean taste? Is not the 
truckling to a rich idiotic boy, and the wanton fooleries of idle 
wealth, a mean thing? Can these mean things be more meanly 
admired than in a book every line of which is rank with fulsome 
grandiloquence? ” 

“ Bah, friend,” said we to the serious man, “ you take all this in 
your fierce way, au grand sérieux. The object of a novel is to amuse. 
The artist passes no judgments; his business is to paint persons and 
scenes. Ilere we have a picture of a state of society, more or less 
true to life; there is much that is very diverting, and presents us 
with human nature. The public likes to hear of the great. No doubt 
you were interested yourself.” 

“No,” said our serious friend, almost bitterly, and wholly un- 
conscious of our little rap; “I do not judge the book by the standard 
of the trash in green covers, or of the boyish freaks of a Vivian Gray. 
It comes from one who has led the governing classes, and ruled this 
ccuntry for years, at the close of a long political career. ‘ Noblesse 
oblige,’ they say. ‘ Esprit oblige,” Tsay. And if this be the picture 
of that order, which a man of genius, who has made it his tool, can 
sit down in his old age to give to his countrymen—if this be the sum of 
a life of successful ambition and public honour—then, for myself, I 
should say, society is not likely to hold together long, for the people 
will not suffer mere selfishness in power, so soon as they know it to 
be hollow and weak.”? And he wanted to turn the conversation on the 
crisis in France. 

“Nay! one moment, son of Danton by Charlotte Corday,” we 
said, with a smile. ‘“ What, on earth, is the situation in France to 
us? We have no Empire here, and no revolutionists but you! But, 
as to “ Lothair,” do you not see refinement in the life depicted ? They 
are people of taste, there is plenty of wit, a turn for art; in a word, 
what is happily connoted by Culture!” We knew he would not like 
the word, but we wanted to “draw” him, as the young bloods do the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

“ Culture!” said our friend, quickly. ‘ Not in any sense of the 
word that I know. It is true the external forms of life and the 
habits of the lounging class are not described with quite the vulgar 
ignorance of fashionable novelists. There is certainly much social 
grace, some cultivation of mind, and plenty of wit in the society 
described. But so there has been in almost every order on the eve of 
its extinction. All the be//es marquises and the fascinating chevaliers 
of Wil-de-Beuf did not prevent the Court of the Louis from being 
utterly rotten and mean. And this is rotten and mean. Is the mind 
in it cultivated to any intelligible end? Is not the mere external parade 
of wealth dwelt on till one nauseates? Does not the book reek with 
the stifling fumes of gold, as when the idiot puts rails of solid gold 
round the tomb which covers his useless old bones? Is not the 
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life vapid, aimless, arrogant, as if the world and the human race 
existed only to gratify its selfish whims? I do not say that its whims 
are gross ; but that they are fatuously selfish.” 

“Come, come, good fellow, you are losing your sense of a jest,” 
said we. “ Much radicalism doth make thee dull, Why! do you 
suppose now that Lothair is as serious and carnest as yourself? One 
would fancy all radicals had a ballot-box in place of a skull. Go, 
and have an operation (under chloroform), and get the joke inserted 
into your head! Jlave you never enjoyed a satire or a farce at the 
play? Do you really think a man of genius, who has fooled British 
society to the top of its bent, is going down on his knees to his own 
puppet, in his old age? Forbid it, human genius and successful 
ambition! Can you not see the exquisite fooling of the characters in 
the comedy ? Was ever such fatuous and yet genial self-importance 
as the Duke’s—and from life they say—so racy when you know the 
facts! And did you miss that touch of the neighbouring gentry and 
yeomanry escorting the young goose home-——goose, who is absolutely 
nothing but fabulously rich ; so artfully prepared, you know, when 
you have been just shown the very inside of the amiable young 
jackanapes. Five hundred of the gentry on horseback, many of 
them ‘gentlemen of high degree,’ the county squirearchy! And 
all the high jinks of the county when the lad comes of age, as droll 
as the kowtowing to the emperor at Pekin. Is there a story about 
the Mikado of Japan as good as the games at Muricl? And the 
croquet match absorbing statesmen, and played exclusively by Dukes 
and Duchesses, with gold and ivory mallets! And the gold plate at 
Crecy House ; and the reverences of the haughty Catholics to the 
Cardinal—-Cardinal, too, life to the very fringe of his hat strings, a 
photograph, too absurd! and the pigeon which was proud of being 
shot by a Duke! and the lad who throws a sovercign to the cabman ! 
and the marshalled retainers and obsequious lackeys moving ever 
noiselessly but actively in the background! ©! friend of the people, 
or friend of man, if that was lost on you, we must be sorry for you. 
You are like a deaf man at the Opera. Why, it is like a scene in 
Japan t Turn it all into Japanese, say ‘the Mikado’ for ‘ Majestic 
Theme ;’ say ‘Daimios’ for dukes, put ‘ two-sworded retainers’ for 
footmen in plush, and lots of male and female Japanese kissing the 
dust when Satsuma rides forth, and if you like a hari-kari instead of 
a London ball, and you have Lothair in Japan, and British society, 
and its mighty aristocracy, and the whole brother-to-the-Sun-and- 
Moon business under the grotesque etiquette of those absurd 'Tartars. 
And do you not see how artfully the fulsome and false style is con- 
trived to heighten the illusion of the whole preposterous system ? 
Why, there is nothing better in Voltaire or Montesquicu. Do you 
take Candide and the Lettres Persanes au pied de la lettre too, most 
literal of mankind? What of Beaumarchais and the immortal 
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Barber ? Do you suppose Figaro does not sce anything droll in the 
Count’s ménage 2 And when the Count asks him what he, the Count, 
had done to merit all those felicities, and Figaro says—Mounseigneur, 
vous-vous éles donné la peine de naitre—Do you think Figaro says that, 
like a solemn fool, or like a man of wit, laughing in his sleeve ? 
What of Beaumarchais’ comedies ? Are they not one long joke from 
beginning to end, and a rare joke, too; ay, and one which made 
men think, and bore fruit! Come and be a good, tame Jacobin, and 
leave the League for to-night. Go and see Mario and Gassier in 
It Barbiere ; read Beaumarchais’ play before dinner, and you will 
then see the fun in ‘ Lothair’!”’ 

“Pish!” said our serious friend, who really had an appointment 
at the League. “If it be all a joke, that makes it worse. It is rather 
a prolonged joke, if it be, and one which plain folk do not readily 
see through. The world is ready to take all this as a revelation in 
sober truth, from one who, by his own account, has had special favour 
from what you call the Majestic Theme. To pander to the public 
taste is itself a vile thing, even though you scorn them for swallowing 
your bait. To parade (being a man in authority, whom princes 
delight to honour) to parade a worthless type of life, with a wink 
to the knowing that you are quite of their mind, is not a great part. 
To worship a great State with the knee and the lip, and sneer at it 
in your heart, and sneer aloud, and snecring, pocket all its good 
things, and grasp at its chief seats, is rather worse, I take it, than 
stupidly to believe in it. Figaro, no doubt, laughed at his patrons ; 
but he dearly loved their kitchen, and he pocketed their ducats. 
And therefore he was a rogue, as well as a slave. But I see no 
Figaro in the matter, and in truth [have no time for talking now. 
I have ‘an appointment at a conference of reformers about the land 
question—the land question in Kugland, not in Ireland. Perhaps,’ 
indeed, you are all right! I know nothing of literature, and never 
read a novel. Write a review in praise of ‘Lothair,’ and convert 
me!” and the stubborn reformer went off to his meeting on the 
Land Question, and quite forgot J/ Barbiere, Beaumarchais, and 
* Lothair.” 

“There was much truth though in his last remark!” we said to 
ourselves, as he went off—though it was impossible to avoid laughing 
at his serious air. But we took his advice about writing the Review, 
and we shall certainly send him a copy. 

* * a # * ca # 

When our literal friend was gone off on his mission of pulling 
to pieces the majestic symmetry of our landed system, we fell into 
a reverie fullof the witty Barber, and many a delightful reminiscence 
of M. Got at the Francais, and Ronconi at the Opera. And then 
taking up ‘ Lothair’ to commence our review, we fell into a light 
sleep, and dreamt of the Barber ! 
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O Figaro! O most audacious and deft of serving-men, what 
a wicked wit it is! What a society do you show us! What a 
sublime unconsciousness of its approaching end! How the young 
grandees of Spain work their own mad wills! What indescribable 
gambols of youth! What engaging liveliness of young blood! Any 
number of varlets to be had for a few ducats, and what droll puts 
the citizens seem in it all! A gallant lad gets into a scrape, which 
brings down Guard and Police! cco! vien qui! see the insignia of 
a Grandee! Scusi Eecellenza: I see! a thousand pardons! Off hats 
and up swords! Le Loi s’amuse :—make way there for his grace! 
And all this our ingenious Beaumarchais had the happy idea of 
presenting to Paris in the last decade of the ancien régime. Bold 
playwright, have a care! ‘ 

And the consummate impudence of our Figaro, the exquisite 
liberties he takes with his great friends! strutting behind their 
pompous footsteps, mimicking their gait, and laughing back at the 
audience. O mad wag, they will find thee out! Why Bartolo’s 
self, though thou art thrusting thy lather into his rheumy old eyes, 
will see thou art mocking! And as for Almaviva, he may be a 
grandce of Spain, but he is a gentleman, Barber, and may not relish 
thy menial pranks ! 

And what a rich and golden kind of life it is in Almaviva's 
palaces, if you chance to live there; how the power of wealth can 
create like a conjuror’s rod; what extravaganzas of caprice money 
can produce ! 

“©O che bel vivere, 
Che bel piacere, 
Per un Barbiere, 
Di qualita—di qualita !” 


All in good taste, too! from the best makers in the Puerta 
del Sol—solid, real, representing so much human labour, so many 
consumable things, so much food, clothing, &., as the dull 
dogs in political economy make out; and the cream of it is, that 
each production is more useless and Jizarre than the last. It is like 
an Arabian night—Aladdin’s lamp, Peribanou’s fan. Ask for what 
you like—there it is. Will his Lordship ride? See a troop of 
exquisite thoroughbred Barbs, stand pawing the turf, and champing 
their golden bits whilst inimitable jockeys hold the stirrup! Would 
his Grace care to sail? Haste! ten thousand labourers, whilst thou 
art at luncheon, all carefully kept out of sight, shall make thee a 
spacious lake of artificial water: a gondola of wrought pearl floats 
on its perfumed breast—its sails are of amber satin. Will your Grace 
deign to take the trouble to sink into this velvet couch? Does his 
highness like this prospect? Presto! a majestic palace rises with 
its stately saloons from out its statued terraces. His Grace’s retainers 
throng its porches in obsequious crowds, and with the plumage of a 
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cockatoo! ‘Will his Lordship enter and deign to pass a day beneath 
the chaste magnificence of his new home ? or will his Excellency 
condescend to indicate in which of his princely castles he will be 
served ? 

And the beauty of it is, that it is all real. It is fact. No Aladdin’s 
palaces vanishing with the dream. But there they stand, built by 
actual human hands, and fitted up, as we say, by the best purveyors 
in Madrid. It isa little prosaic—it wants the romance of Aladdin ; 
but it gains tenfold in being real. One of those economic bores 
would calculate out for you how much sweat of man went to the 
making of it all; how many millions of men and women it would 
support if it were all turned into food ; how many lives have been 
worn out in attaining this stupendous result. And, after all, if your 
whim so be, you won’t let the poor wretches even see you; but will 
go and hire lodgings in the Champs Elysées, or perhaps, after all, 
live in a tent on the top of Caucasus. O it beats Crassus and 
Lucullus, and dims Versailles and Monseigneurs! And the best of 
it is, that it is all right and good. It is necessary to give a high 
tone to life. Authors, statesmen, bishops even can prove it. Crassus 
was a brute, Versailles was a blunder; but this—this is the cultured 
magnificence of their stately lives. 

What a dream we had! We seemed to see a Magnifico—was 
it Figaro, Aladdin, Rouge Sanglier, or some Grand Vizier of all the 
cultured magnificence of these stately lives (by special behest of the 
Majestic Theme), enter into the Paradise prepared for him of old? 
We beheld him in a vision, bepalaced for evermore in choice saloons 
resplendent with ormolu and scagliola! There, as he reclined on 
couches of amber-satin, dazzling duchesses and paladins of high 
degree fed him with hatchis, as seraphic as his fancies; and served 
him from salvers of sapphire, expressly manufactured by Ruby of 
Bond Street. Farewell! Barber-Grand-Vizier! in thy day thou 
hast amused many, apparently thyself also; why shouldest thou not 
amuse us ? 

Moral! Retrorsum Tonsor! satis lusisti! Get thee behind the 
scenes, Barber, and let another speak the epilogue. The historian 
saith :—‘ Small substance in that Figaro: thin wire-drawn intrigues, 
thin wire-drawn sentiments and sarcasms; a thing lean, barren; yet 
which winds and whisks itself as through a wholly mad universe, 
adroitly, with a high-sniffing air; wherein each, which is the grand 
secret, may see some image of himself and of his own state and 
ways. So it runs its hundred nights, and all France runs with it; 
laughing applause— all men must laugh, and a horse-racing Anglo- 
maniac noblesse loudest of all. . . . Beaumarchais has now culmi- 
nated, and unites the attributes of several demigods.” (Carlyle, 
“French Revol. ;” sub. ann. 1784.) 





Freperic HARRISON. 











TALES OF OLD JAPAN. 
No. I.—Tne Forry-seven Roénixs. 


Tut books which have been written of late years about Japan, have 
either been compiled from official records, or have contained the 
sketchy impressions of passing travellers. Of the inner life of the 
Japanese, the world at large knows but little: their religion, their 
superstitions, their ways of thought, the hidden springs by which 
they move—all these are as yet mysteries. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. The first western men who came in contact with Japan, I am 
speaking not of the old Dutch and Portuguese traders and priests, 
but of the diplomatists and merchants of cleven years ago, met with 
a cold reception. Above all things, the native Government threw 
obstacles in the way of any inquiry into their language, literature, 
and history. The fact was that the Tycoon’s Government, with 
whom only any relations were maintained, knew that the Imperial 
purple with which they sought to invest their chief, must quickly 
fade before the strong sun-light which would be brought upon it 
so soon as there should be Kuropean linguists capable of examining 
their books and records. No opportunity was lost of throwing dust 
in the eyes of the new-comers, whom, even in the most. trifling 
details, it was the oflicial policy to lead astray. Now, however, there 
is no cause for concealment ; the Jtod Audnéané lias shaken off his shoth 
and his Maire du Palais together, and an intelligible Government, 
which need not fear scrutiny from abroad, is the result: the records 
of the country being but so many proofs of the Mikado’s title to 
power, there is no reason for keeping up any show of mystery. The 
path of inquiry is open to all; and although there is yet much to be 
learnt, some knowledge has been attained, in which it may interest 
those who stay at home to share. 

The recent revolution in Japan has wrought changes social 
as well as political; and it may be that when, in addition to the 
advance which has already been made, railways and telegraphs shall 
have connected the principal points of the Land of Sunrise, the old 
Japanese, such as he was and had been for centuries when we found 
him eleven short years ago, will have become extinet. It has 
appeared to me that no better means could be chosen of preserving 
a record of a curious and fast disappearing civilisation, than the 
translation of some of the most interesting national legends and 
histories, together with other specimens of literature bearing upon 
the same subject. Thus the Japanese may tell their own tale, their 
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translator only adding here and there a few words of heading or tag 
to a chapter, where an explanation or amplification may seem neces- 
sary. I fear that the long and hard names will often make my tales 
tedious reading, but I believe that those who will bear with the 
difficulty will learn more of the character of the Japanese people than 
by skimming over descriptions of travel and adventure, however 
brilliant. ‘The lord and his retainer, the warrior and the priest, the 
humble artisan and the despised Eta or pariah, each in his turn will 
become a leading character in my budget of stories; and it is out of 
the mouths of these personages that I hope to show forth a tolerably 
complete picture of Japanese society. 

Having said so much by way of preface, T beg my readers to fancy 
themselves wafted away to the shores of the Bay of Yedo—a fair, 
smiling landscape: gentle slopes, crested by a dark fringe of pines 
and firs, lead down to the sea; the quaint eaves of many a temple 
and holy shrine peep out here and there from the groves; the bay 
itself is studded with picturesque fisher-craft, the torches of which 
shine by night like glow-worms among the outlying forts; far away 
to the west loom the goblin-haunted heights of Oyama, and beyond 
the twin hills of the Ilakoné Pass—Fuji-yama, the Peerless Moun- 
tain, solitary and grand, stands in the centre of the plain, from 
which it sprang vomiting flames twenty-one centuries ago.' For 
a hundred and sixty years the huge mountain has been at peace, but 
the frequent earthquakes still tell of hidden fires, and none can say 
when the red-hot stones and ashes may once more fall like rain over 
five provinces. 

In the midst of a nest of venerable trees in Takanawa, a suburb of 
Yedo, is hidden Sengakuji, or the Spring-hill Temple, renowned 
throughout the length and breadth of the land for its cemetery, 
which contains the graves of the Forty-seven Ronins,” famous in 


(1) According to Japanese tradition, in the fifth year of the Emperor Korei (286 B.C.), 
the earth opened in the province of Omi, near Kidto and Lake Biwa, sixty miles long 
by about cighteen broad, was formed in the shape of a Biiwa, or four-stringed lute, from 
which it takes its name. At the same time, to compensate for the depression of the 
earth but at a distance of over three hundred miles from the lake, rose Fuji-yama, the 

“last eruption of which was in the year 1707. The last great earthquake at Yedo took 
place about fifteen years ago. ‘Twenty thousand souls are said to have perished in it, and 
the dead were carried away and buried by cart-loads ; many persons, trying to escape 
from their falling and burning houses, were caught in great clefts, which yawned suddenly 
in the earth, and as suddenly closed upon the victims, crushing them to death. For 
several days heavy shocks continued to be felt, and the people camped out, not daring 

to return to such houses as had been spared, nor to build up those which lay in ruins. 
(2) The word Rénin means, literally, a “ wave-man ;’’ one who is tossed about hither 
and thither, as a wave of the sea. It is used to designate persons of gentle blood, 
entitled to bear arms, who, having become separated from their feudal lords by their 
own act, or by dismissal, or by fate, wander about the country in the capacity of some- 
what disreputable knights-errant, without ostensible means of living, in some cases offer- 
ing themselves for hire to new masters, in others supporting themselves by pillage ; or 
who, falling a grade in the social scale, go into trade, and become simple wardsmen. 
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Japanese history, heroes of Japanese drama, the tale of whose deeds 
I am about to transcribe. 

On the left-hand side of the main court of the temple is a chapel, 
in which, surmounted by a gilt figure of Kwanyin, the goddess of 
mercy, are enshrined the images of the forty-seven men, and of the 
master whom they loved so well. The statues are carved in wood, 
the faces coloured, and the dresses richly lacquered; as works of art 
they have great merit—the action of the heroes, each armed with 
his favourite weapon, being wonderfully life-like and spirited. Some 
are venerable men, with thin, grey hair (one is seventy-seven years 
old), others are mere boys of sixteen. Close by the chapel, at the 
side of a path leading up the hill, is a little well of pure water, fenced 
in and adorned with a tiny fernery, over which is an inscription, 
setting forth that “This is the well in which the head was washed; 
you must not wash your hands or your fect here.” <A little further 
on is a stall, at which a poor old man earns a pittance by selling 
books, pictures, and. medals, commemorating the loyalty of the Forty- 
seven; and higher up yet, shaded by a grove of stately trecs, is a neat 
inclosure, kept up, as a signboard announces, by voluntary contribu- 
tions, round which are ranged forty-cight little tombstones, each 
decked with evergreens, each with its tribute of water and incense 
for the comfort of the departed spirit. There were forty-seven 
Rénins; there are forty-eight tombstones. The story of the forty- 
eighth is truly characteristic of Japanese ideas of honour. Almost 
touching the rail of the graveyard is a more imposing monument, 
under which lies buried the lord, whose death his followers piously 
avenged. 

And now for the story. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century there lived a daimio, 
called Asano Takumi no Kami, the Lord of the Castle of Ako, in the 
province of Harima. Now it happened that an Imperial ambassador 
from the Court of the Mikado, having been sent to the Shogun! at 


Sometimes it happens that for political reasons a man will become Ronin, in order that 
his lord may not be implicated in some .deed of blood in which he is about to engage. 
Sometimes, also, men become Ronins, and leave their native place for awhile, until some 
scrape in which they have become entangled shall have blown over; after which they re- 
turn to their former allegiance. Nowadays it is not unusual for men to become Rénins 
for atime, and engage themselves in the service of foreigners at the open ports, even in 
menial capacities, in the hope that they may pick up something of the language and lore 
of western folks. I know instances of men of considerable position who have adopted 
this course in their zeal for education. 

(1) The full title of the Tycoon was Sei-i-tai-Shogun, “ Barbarian repressing Com- 
mander-in-chief.”” The style Tai Kun, Great Prince, was borrowed, in order to convey 
the idea of sovereignty to foreigners, at the time of the conclusion of the Treaties. The 
envoys sent by the Mikado from Kidto to communicate to the Shogun the will of his 
govereign, were received with Imperial honours, and the duty of entertaining them was 
confided to nobles of rank. The title Spi-i-tai-Shogun was first borne by Minamoto no 
Yoritomo, in the seventh month of the year 1192 a.p. 
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Yedo, Takumi no Kami and another noble called Kamei Sama, were 
appointed to receive and feast the envoy; and a high official, named 
Kira Kétsuké no Suké, was named to teach them the proper cere- 
monies to be observed upon the occasion. The two nobles were 
accordingly forced to go daily to the castle to listen to the instruc- 
tions of Kétsuké no Suké. But this Kdétsuké no Suké was a man 
greedy of money, and as he deemed that the presents which the two 
daimios, according to time-honoured custom, had brought him in 
return for his instruction, were mean and unworthy, he conceived 
a great hatred against them, and took no pains in teaching them, but 
on the contrary rather sought to make laughing-stocks of them. 
Takumi no Kami, restrained by a stern sense of duty, bore his insults 
with patience, but Kamei Sama, who had less control over his temper, 
was violently incensed and determined to kill Kétsuké no Suke. 

One night when his duties at the castle were ended, Kamei Sama 
returned to his own palace, and having summoned his councillors’ to 
a, secret conference, said to them: “ Kétsuké no Suké has insulted 
Takumi no Kami and myself during our service in attendance on the 
Imperial envoy. This is against all decency, and I was minded to 
kill him on the spot; but I bethought me that if I did such a deed 
within the precincts of the castle, not only would my own life be 
forfeit, but my family and vassals would be ruined: so I stayed my 
hand. Still the life of such a wretch is a sorrow to the people, and 
to-morrow when I go to Court I will slay him: my mind is made up, 
and I will listen to no remonstrance.” And as he spoke his face became 
livid with rage. 

Now one of Kamei Sama’s councillors was a man of great judgment, 
and when he saw from his lord’s manner that remonstrance would be 
useless, he said: “ Your lordship’s words are law; your servant will 
make all preparations accordingly ; and to-morrow, when your lord- 
ship goes to Court, if this Kétsuké no Suké should again be insolent, 
let him die the death.” And his lord was pleased at this speech, and 
waited with impatience for the day to break, that he might return to 
Court and kill his enemy. 

But the councillor went home, and was much troubled, and thought 
anxiously about what his prince had said. And as he reflected, it 
occurred to him that since Kotsuké no Suké had the reputation of 
being a miser he would certainly be open to a bribe, and that it was 
better to pay any sum, no matter how great, than that his lord and his 
house should be ruined. So he collected all the money he could, and, 
giving it to his servants to carry, rode off in the night to Kétsuké no 
Suke’s palace, and said to his retainers: ‘“ My master, who is now in 


(1) Councillor, literally “elder.” The councillors of Daimios were of two classes ; the 
Karé, or “ elder,” an hereditary office, held by cadets of the Prince’s family, and the 
Yénin, or “man of business,” who was selected on account of his merits. 
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attendance upon the Imperial envoy, owes much thanks to my Lord 
Kétsuké no Suké, who has been at so great pains to teach him the 
proper ceremonies to be observed during the reception of the Imperial 
envoy. This is but a shabby present which he has sent by me, but 
he hopes that his lordship will condescend to accept it, and commends 
himself to his lordship’s favour.” And, with these words, he pro- 
duced a thousand ounces of silver for Kétsuké no Suké, and d hundred 
ounces to be distributed among his retainers. 

When the latter saw the money their eyes sparkled with pleasure, 
and they were profuse in their thanks; and, begging the councillor 
to wait a little, they went and told their master of the lordly present 
which had arrived with a polite message from Kamei Sama. Kotsuké 
no Suké in eager delight sent for the councillor into an inner 
chamber, and after thanking him, promised on the morrow to instruct 
his master carefully in all the different points of etiquette. So the 
councillor seeing the miser’s glee rejoiced at the success of his plan; 
and having taken his leave returned home in high spirits. But Kamei 
Sama, little thinking how his vassal had propitiated his enemy, lay 
brooding over his vengeance, and on the following morning at day- 
break went to Court in solemn procession. 

When Kotsuké no Suké met him his manner had completely 
changed, and nothing could exceed his courtesy. ‘ You have come 
early to Court this morning, my Lord Kamei,” said he. “ I cannot 
sufficiently admire your zeal. I shall have the honour to call your 
attention to several points of etiquette to-day. I must beg your 
lordship to excuse my previous conduct, which must have seemed 
very rude; but Iam naturally of a cross-grained disposition, so I prey 
you to forgive me.’ And as he kept on humbling himself and 
making fair speeches, the heart of Kamei Sama was gradually 
softened, and he renounced his intention of killing him. Thus, by 
the cleverness of his councillor, was Kamei Sama, with all his house, 
saved from ruin. 

Shortly after this Takumi no Kami, who had sent no present, 
arrived at the castle, and Kétsuké no Suké turned him into ridicule 
even more than before, provoking him with sneers and covered 
insults; but Takumi no Kami affected to ignore all this, and submitted 
himself patiently to Kétsuké no Suké’s orders. 

This conduct, so far from producing a good effect, only made 
Kdtsuké no Suké despise him the more, until at last he said haughtily : 
“Tere, my Lord of Takumi, the ribbon of my sock has come untied ; 
be so good as to tie it up for me.” 

Takumi no Kami, although burning with rage at the affront, still 
thought that as he was on duty he was bound to obey, and tied up 
the ribbon of the sock. Then Kétsuké no Suké, turning from him, 
petulantly exclaimed : “ Why, how clumsy you are! You cannot so 
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much as tie up the ribbon of a sock properly! Any one can see that 
you are a boor from the country, and know nothing of the manners 
of Yedo.” And with a scornful laugh he moved towards an inner 
room. 

But the patience of Takumi no Kami was exhausted; this last 
insult was more than he could bear. 

‘Stop a moment, my lord,”’ cried he. 

“ Well, what is it?” replied the other. And, as he turned round, 
Takumi no Kami drew his dirk, and aimed a blow at his head; but 
Kétsuké no Suké, being protected by the Court cap which he wore, 
the wound was but a scratch, so he ran away; and Takumi no Kami, 
pursuing him, tried a second time to cut him down, but missing his 
aim, struck his dirk into a pillar. At this moment an officer, named 
Kajikawa Yosobei, seeing the affray, rushed up, and holding back the 
infuriated noble, gave Kotsuké no Suké time to make good his escape. 

Then there arose a great uproar and confusion, and Takumi uo 
Kami was arrested and disarmed, and confined in one of the apart- 
ments of the palace under the care of the censors. A council was 
held, and the prisoner was given over to the safeguard of a daimio, 
ealled Tamura Ukiyé no Daibu, who kept him in close custody in his 
own house, to the great grief of his wife and of his retainers; and 
when the deliberations of the council were completed, it was decided 
that, as he had committed an outrage and attacked another man 
within the precincts of the palace, he must perform Aara kiri, that is, 
commit suicide by disembowelling ; his goods must be confiscated, 
and his family ruined. Such was the law. So Takumi no Kami 
performed fara kiri, his castle of Ak6 was confiscated, and his 
retainers, having become Rdonins, some of them took service with 
other daimios, and others became merchants. 

Now amongst these retainers was his principal councillor, a man 
called Oishi Kuranosuké, who with forty-six other faithful dependants 
formed a league to avenge their master’s death by killing Koétsuké 
no Suké. This Oishi Kuranosuké was absent at the castle of Ako at 
the time of the affray, which, had he been with his prince, would 
never have occurred; for, being a wise man, he would not have 
failed to propitiate Kotsuké no Suké by sending him suitable presents ; 
while the councillor who was in attendance on the prince at Yedo 
was a dullard, who neglected this precaution, and so caused the death 
of his master and the ruin of his house. 

So Oishi Kuranosuké and his forty-six companions began to lay 
their plans of vengeance against Kotsuké no Suké; but the latter 
was so well guarded by a body of men lent to him by a daimio called 
Uyésugi Sama, whose daughter he had married, that they saw that 
the only way of attaining their end would be to throw their enemy 
off his guard. With this object they separated, and disguised them- 
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selves, some as carpenters or craftsmen, others as merchants; and 
their chief, Kuranosuk¢é, went to Kidto, and built a house in the 
quarter called Yamashina, where he took to frequenting houses of 
the worst repute, and gave himself up to drunkenness and debauchery, 
as if nothing were further from his mind than revenge. Kdétsuké no 
Suke, in the meanwhile, suspecting that Takumi no Kami’s former 
retainers would be scheming against his life, secretly sent spies to 
Kioto, and caused a faithful account to be kept of all that Kuranosuké 
did. The latter, however, determined thoroughly to delude the 
enemy into a false security, went on leading a dissolute life with 
harlots and winebibbers. One day, as he was returning home drunk 
from some low haunt, he fell down in the street and went to sleep, 
und all the passers-by laughed him to scorn. It happened that a 
Satsuma man saw this, and said: “ITs not this Oishi Kuranosuké, 
who was a councillor of Asano Takumi no Kami, and who, not having 
the heart to avenge his lord, gives himself up to women and wine ? 
Sco how he lies drunk in the public street! Faithless beast! Fool 
and craven! Unworthy the name of a Samurai!” ! 

And he trod on Kuranosukeé’s face as he slept, and spat upon him; 
but when Kotsuké no Suké’s spies reported all this at Yedo he was 
greatly relieved at the news, and felt secure from danger. 

One day Kuranosuké’s wife, who was bitterly grieved to see her 
husband lead this abandoned life, went to him and said: “ My lord, 
you told me at first that your debauchery was but a trick to make 
your enemy relax in watchfulness. But indeed, indeed, this has 
gone too far, I pray and beseech you to put some restraint upon 
yourself.” 

“Trouble me not,” replied Kuranosuké, “ for T will not listen to 
your whining. Since my way of life is displeasing to you, I will 
divorce you, and you may go about your business; and I will buy 
some pretty young girl from one of the public-houses, and marry her 
for my pleasure. I am sick of the sight of an old woman like you 
about the house, so get you gone—the sooncr the better.” 

So saying, he flew into a violent rage, and his wife, terror-stricken, 
pleaded piteously for mercy. 

“Oh, my lord! unsay those terrible words! I have been your 
faithful wife for twenty years, and have borne you three children ; 
in sickness and in sorrow I have been with you; you cannot be so 
crucl as to turn me out of doors now. lave pity ! have pity!” 

“Cease this useless wailing. My mind is made up, and you must 
go; and as the children are in my way also, you are welcome to take 
them with you.” 

When she heard her husband speak thus, in her grief she sought 
her eldest son, Oishi Chikara, and begged him to plead for her, 


(1) Samurai, a man of gentle blood, entitled to bear arms. 
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and pray that she might be pardoned. Dut nothing would turn 
Kuranosuké from his purpose ; so his wife was sent away, with the 
two younger children, and went back to her native place. But Oishi 
Chikara remained with his father. 

The spies communicated all this without fail to Kotsuké no Suké, 
and he, when he heard how Kuranosuké, having turned his wife and 
children out of doors and bought a concubine, was grovelling in a life 
of drunkenness and lust, began to think that he had no longer any- 
thing to fear from the retainers of Takumi no Kami, who must be 
cowards, without the courage to avenge their lord. So by degrees 
he began to keep a less strict watch, and sent back half of the guard 
which had been lent to him by his father-in-law, Uyésugi Sama. 
Little did he think how he was falling into the trap laid for him by 
Kuranosuké, who, in iis zeal to slay his lord’s enemy, thought nothing 
of divorcing his wife and sending away his children! Admirable 
and faithful man! 


In this way Kuranosuké continued to throw dust in the eyes of 


his foe, by persisting in his apparently shameless conduct; but his 
associates all went to Yedo, and, having in their several capacities as 
workmen and pedlars contrived to gain access to Kotsuké no Sukeé’s 
house, made themselves familiar with the plan of the building and 
the arrangement of the different rooms, and ascertained the character 
of the inmates, who were brave and loyal men, and who were cowards; 
upon all of which matters they sent regular reports to Kuranosuké. 
And when at last if became evident from the letters which arrived 
from Wedo that Kotsuké no Suké was thoroughly off his guard, 
Kurandsuké rejoiced that the day of vengeance was at hand ; and, 
having appointed a trysting-place at Yedo, he fled secretly from 
Kidto, cluding the vigilance of his enemy’s spices. Then the forty- 
seven men, having laid all their plans, bided their time patiently. 

It was now midwinter, the twelfth month of the year, and the eold 
was bitter. One night, during a heavy fall of snow, when the whole 
world was hushed, and peaceful men were stretched in sleep upon the 
mats, the Ronins determined that no more favourable opportunity could 
occur for carrying out their purpose. So they took counsel together, 
and having divided their band into two parties, assigned to each man 
his post. One band, led by Oishi Kuranosuké, was to attack the front 
gate, and the other, under his son Oishi Chikara, was to attack the rear 
of Kotsuké no Suké’s house ; butas Chikara was only sixteen years of 
age, Yoshida Chiuzayémon was appointed to act as his guardian. 
Further it was arranged that a drum, beaten at the order of 
Kuranosuké, should be the signal for the simultaneous attack ; and 
that if any one slew Kotsuké no Suké and cut off his head he should 
blow a shrill whistle, as a signal to his comrades, who would hurry to 
the spot, and, having identified the head, carry it off to the temple 
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valled Sengakuji, and lay it as an offering before the tomb of their 
dead lord. Then they must report their deed to the Government, 
and await their sentence. To this the Rénins one and all pledged 
themselves. Midnight was fixed upon as the hour, and the forty- 
seven comrades, having made all ready for the attack, partook of a 
last farewell feast together, for on the morrow they must die. Then 
Oishi Kuranosuké addressed the band, and said :— 

“ To-night we shall attack our enemy in his palace; his retainers 
will certainly resist us, and we shall be obliged to kill them. But to 
slay old men and women and children is a pitiful thing ; therefore, I 
pray you each one to take great heed lest you kill a single helpless 
person.” His comrades all applauded this speech, and so they re- 
mained, waiting for the hour of midnight to arrive. 

When the appointed hour came, the Roénins set forth. The wind 
howled furiously, and the driving snow beat in their faces; but 
little cared they for wind or snow as they hurried on their road. 
At last they reached Koétsuké no Suké’s house, and divided them- 
selves into two bands ; and Chikara, with twenty-three men, went 
round to the back gate. Then four men, by means of a ladder of 
ropes which they hung on to the roof of the porch, effected an entry 
into the courtyard ; and, as they saw signs that all the inmates of the 
house were asleep, they went into the porter’s lodge where the 
guard slept, and, before the latter had time to recover from their 
astonishment, bound them. The terrified guard prayed hard for 
mercy, that their lives might be spared; and to this the Rénins 
agreed on condition that the keys of the gate should be given up; 
but the others tremblingly said that the keys were kept in the house 
of one of their officers, and that they had no means of obtaining 
them. Then the Ronins lost patience, and with a hammer smashed 
to shivers the big wooden bolt which secured the gate, and the doors 
flew open to the right and to the left. At the same time Chikara 
and his party broke in by the back gate. 

Then Oishi Kuranosuké sent a messenger to the neighbouring 
houses, bearing the following message :—‘ We, the Rdénins who 
were formerly in the service of Asano Takumi no Kami, are this 
night about to break into the palace of Koétsuké no Suké, to avenge 
our lord. As we are neither night robbers nor ruffians, no hurt will be 
done to the neighbouring houses. We pray you to set your minds at 
rest.” And as Koétsuké no Suké was hated by his neighbours for his 
covetousness, they did not unite their forces to assist him. Another 
precaution was yet taken. Lest any of the people inside should run 
out to call the relations of the family to the rescue, and these coming 
in force should interfere with the plans of the Rénins, Kuranosuké 
stationed ten of his men armed with bows on the roof of the four 
sides of the courtyard, with orders to shoot any retainers who might 
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attempt to leave the place. Having thus laid all his plans and posted 
his men, Kuranosuké with his own hand beat the drum and gave the 
signal for attack. 

Ten of Koétsuké no Sukeé’s retainers, hearing the noise, woke up ; 
and, drawing their swords, rushed into the front room to defend their 
master. At this moment the Rénins, who had burst open the door 
of the front hall, entered the same room. Then arose a furious fight 
between the two parties, in the midst of which Chikara, leading his men 
through the garden, broke into the back of the house; and Kétsuké 
no Suké, in terror of his life, took refuge, with his wife and female 
servants, in a closet in the verandah ; while the rest of his retainers, 
who slept in the barrack outside the house, made ready to go to the 
rescue. But the Roénins who had come in by the front door, and 
were fighting with the ten retainers, ended by overpowering and 
slaying the latter without losing one of their own number ; after 
which, forcing their way bravely towards the back rooms, they were 
joined by Chikara and his men, and the two bands were united in one. 

By this time the remainder of Kétsuké no Suké’s men had come 
in, and the fight became general ; and Kuranosuké, sitting on a camp- 
stool, gave his orders and directed the Ronins. Soon the inmates of 
the house perceived that they were no match for their enemy, so they 
tried to send out intelligence of their plight to Uyésugi Sama, their 
lord’s father-in-law, beggin 


ine him to come to the rescue with all the 
force at his command. | 


l fa) 

ut’ the messengers were shot down by the 
archers whom Kuranosuké had posted on the roof. So no help 
coming, they fought on in despair. Then Kuranosuké cried out with 
a loud voice: “ Kétsuké no Suké alone is our enemy; let some one 
go inside and bring him forth dead or alive !”’ 

Now in front of Kétsuké no Suké’s private room stood three brave 
retainers with drawn swords. The first was Kobayashi Héhachi, the 
second was Waku Handaiyu, and the third was Shimidzu Ikkaku, all 
good men and true, and expert swordsmen. So stoutly did these 
men lay about them that for awhile they kept the whole of the 
Rénins at bay, and at one moment even forced them back. When 
Oishi Kuranosuké saw this, he ground his teeth with rage, and 
shouted to his men: ‘ What! did not every man of you swear to lay 
down his life in avenging his lord, and now are you beaten back by 
three men? Cowards, not fit to be spoken to! to die fighting in a 
master’s cause should be the noblest ambition of a retainer!”’? Then 
turning to his own son Chikara, he said, ‘Here, boy ! engage those 
men, and if they are too strong for you, die!” 

Spurred by these words, Chikara seized a spear and gave battle to 
Waku Ilandaiyu, but could not hold his ground, and backing by 
degrees, was driven out into the garden, where he missed his footing 
and slipped into a pond; but as ILfandaiyu, thinking to kill him, 
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looked down into the pond, Chikara cut his enemy in the leg and 
caused him to fall, and then crawling out of the water despatched 
him. Inthe meanwhile, Kobayashi Iéhachi and Shimidzu Ikkaku 
had been killed by the other Rénins, and of all Kotsuké no Suké’s 
retainers not one fighting man remained. Chikara, seeing this, went 
with his bloody sword in his hand into a back room to search for 
Kotsuké no Suké, but he only found the son of the latter, a young 
lord named Kira Sahioyé, who, carrying a halberd, attacked him, 
but was soon wounded and fled. Thus the whole of Kétsuké no 
Suké’s men having been killed there was an end of the fighting ; 
but as yet there was no trace of Kotsuké no Suké to be found, 

Then Kuranosuké divided his men into several parties and searched 
the whole house, but all in vain; women and children weeping were 
alone to be seen. At this the forty-seven men began to lose heart in 
regret, that after all their toil they had allowed their enemy to escape 
them, and there was a moment when in their despair they agreed to 
commit suicide together upon the spot; but they determined to make 
one more effort. So Kuranosuké went into Kotsuké no Suké’s 
sleeping-room, and touching the quilt with his hands, exclaimed, 
“T have just felt the bed-clothes and they are yet warm, and so 
methinks that our enemy is not far off. Ile must certainly be hidden 
somewhere in the house.” Greatly excited by this, the Ronins re- 
newed their search. Now in the raised part of the room, near the 
place of honour, there was a picture hanging; taking down this 
picture, they saw that there was a large hole in the plastered wall, 
and on thrusting a spear in they could feel nothing beyond it. So 
one of the Rénins, called Yazama Jiutaré, got into the hole, and 
found that on the other side there was a little courtyard, in which 
there stood an outhouse for holding charcoal and firewood. Looking 
into the outhouse, he spied something white at the further end, at 
which he struck with his spear, when two armed men sprang out 
upon him and tried to cut him down, but he kept them back until 
one of his comrades came up and killed one of the two men and 
engaged the other, while Jiutaré entered the outhouse and felt about 
with his spear. Again seeing something white, he struck it with his 
lance, when a ery of pain betrayed that it was a man; so he rushed 
up, and the man in white clothes, who had been wounded in the 
thigh, drew a dirk and aimed a blow at him. But Jiutaré wrested the 
dirk from him, and clutching him by the collar, dragged him out of 
the outhouse. Then the other Ronin came up, and they examined 
the prisoner attentively, and saw that he was a noble-looking man, 
some sixty years of age, dressed in a white satin sleeping-robe, 
which was stained by the blood from the thigh-wound which Jiutaré 
had inflicted. The two men felt convinced that this was no other 
than Koétsuké no Suké, and they asked him his name, but he gave no 
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answer, so they gave the signal whistle, and all their comrades col- 
lected together at the call; then Oishi Kuranosuké, bringing a lantern, 
scanned the old man’s features, and it was indeed Koétsuké no Suké; 
and if further proof were wanting, he still bore a scar on his fore- 
head where their master, Asano Takumi no Kami, had wounded him 
during the affray in the castle. There being no possibility of mis- 
take, therefore Oishi Kuranosuké went down on his knees, and 
addressing the old man very respectfully, said : 

“ My lord, we are the retainers of Asano Takumi no Kami. Last 
year your lordship and our master quarrelled in the palace, and our 
master was sentenced to dara kiri, and his family was ruined. We 
have come to-night to avenge him, as is the duty of faithful and 
loyal men. I pray your lordship to acknowledge the justice of our 
purpose. And now, my lord, we beseech you to perform hara kiri. 
| myself shali have the honour to act as your second, and when, with 
all humility, I shall have received your lordship’s head, it is my 
intention to lay it as an offering upon the grave of Asano Takumi no 
Kami.” 

Thus, in consideration of the high rank of Kétsuké no Sukeé, the 
Ronins treated him with the greatest courtesy, and over and over 
again entreated him to perform fara kiri. But he crouched speech- 
less and trembling. At last Kuranosuké, seeing that it was vain. to 
urge him to die the death of a nobleman, forced him down, and cut 
off his head with the same dirk with which Asano Takumi no Kami 
had killed Irimself. Then the forty-seven comrades, elated at having 
accomplished their design, placed the head in a bucket, and prepared 
to depart ; but before leaving the house they carefully extinguished 
all the lights and fires nm the place, lest by any accident a fire should 
break out and the neighbours suffer. 

As they were on their way to Takanawa, the suburb in which the 
temple called Sengakuji stands, the day broke; and the people 
flocked out to see the forty-seven men, who, with their clothes and 
arms all blood-stained, presented a terrible appearance ; and every 
one praised them, wondering at their valour and faithfulness. But 
they expected every moment that Kétsuké no Suké’s father-in-law 
would attack them and carry off the head, so they determined to die 
nobly sword in hand. Jlowever, they reached Takanawa in safety, 
for Matsudaira Aki no Kami, one of the eighteen chief daimios of 
Japan, of whose house Asano Takumi no Kami had been a cadet, 
had been highly pleased when he heard of the last night’s work, 
and he had made ready to assist the Rdénins in case they were 
attacked. So Kétsuké no Suké’s father-in-law dared not pursue 
them. 

At about seven in the morning they came opposite to the palace 
of Matsudaira Mutsu no Kami, the Prince of Sendai, and the prince 
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hearing of it, sent for one of his councillors and said: “ The 
retainers of Takumi no Kami have slain their lord’s enemy, and are 
passing this way; I am filled with admiration at their devotion, so, 
as they must be tired and hungry after their night’s work, do you go 
and invite them to come in here, and set some grucl and a cup of 
wine before them.” 

So the councillor went out and said to Oishi Kuranosuké, “Sir, I 
am a councillor of the Prince of Sendai, and my master bids me beg 
you, as you must be worn out after all you have undergone, to come 
in and partake of such poor refreshment as we can offer you. This 
is my message to you from my lord.” 

“J thank you, sir,” replied Kuranosuké. “It is very good of his 
lordship to trouble himself to think of us. We shall accept his 
kindness gratefully.” 

So the forty-seven Rénins went into the palace, and were feasted 
with gruel and wine, and all the retainers of the Prince of Sendai 
came and praised them. 

Then Kuranosuké turned to the councillor and said, “ Sir, we are 
truly indebted to you for this kind hospitality ; but as we have still 
to hurry to Sengakuji, we must needs humbly take our leave.” And, 
after returning many thanks to their hosts, they left the palace of 
the Prince of Sendai and hastened to Sengakuji, where they were 
met by the abbot of the monastery, who went to the front gate to 
receive them, and led them to the tomb of Takumi no Kami. 

And when they came to their lord’s grave they took the head of 
Kotsuké no Suké, and, having washed it clean in a well hard by, laid 
it as an offering before the tomb. When they had done this, they 
engaged the priests of the temple to come and read prayers while 
they burnt incense; first Oishi Kuranosuké burnt incense, and then 
his son Oishi Chikara, and after them the other forty-five men _per- 
formed the same ceremony. Then Kuranosuké, having given all the 
money that he had by him to the abbot, said :— 

“ When we forty-seven men shall have performed hara kiri, I beg 
you to bury us decently. I rely upon your kindness. This is but a 
trifle that I have to offer; such as it is, let it be spent in masses for 
our souls!” 

And the abbot, marvelling at the faithful courage of the men, with 
tears in his eyes pledged himself to fulfil their wishes. So the 
forty-seven Roénins, with their minds at rest, waited patiently until 
they should receive the orders of the Government. 

At last they were summoned to the Supreme Court, where the 
governors of Yedo and the public censors had assembled; and the 
sentence passed upon them was as follows: ‘ Whereas, neither 
respecting the dignity of the city nor fearing the Government, 
having leagued yourselves together to slay your enemy, you violently 
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broke into the house of Kira Kotsuké no Suké by night and mur- 
dered him, the sentence of the Court is, that, for this audacious 
conduct, you perform hara kiri.” When the sentence had been read, 
the forty-seven Roénins were divided into four parties, and handed 
over to the safe keeping of four different daimios; and sheriffs were 
sent to the palaces of those daimios in whose presence the Rénins 
were made to perform hara kiri. But, as from the very beginning 
they had all made up their minds that to this end they must come, 
they met their death nobly ; and their corpses were carried to Senga- 
kuji, and buried in front of the tomb of their master, Asano Takumi 
no Kami. And when the fame of this became noised abroad, the 
people flocked to pray at the graves of these faithful men. 

Among those who came to pray was a Satsuma man, who, pros- 
trating himself before the grave of Oishi Kuranosuké, said: ‘“ When 
I saw you lying drunk by the roadside at Yamashina, in Kidto, I 
knew not that you were plotting to avenge your lord; and, thinking 
you to be a faithless man, I trampled on you and spat in your face 
as [ passed. And now I have come to ask pardon and offer atone- 
ment for the insult of -hst year.” With these words he prostrated 
himself again before the grave, and, drawing a dirk from his girdle, 
performed fara kirt and died. And the chief priest of the temple, 
taking pity upon him, buried him by the side of the Ronins; and 
his tomb still remains to be seen with those of the forty-seven com- 
rades. 


This is the end of the story of the Forty-seven Ronins. 


A terrible picture of fierce heroism which it is impossible not to 
admire. In the Japanese mind this feeling of admiration is unmixed, 
and hence it is that the forty-seven Rdénins receive almost divine 
honours. Pious hands still deck their graves with green boughs and 
burn incense upon them ; the clothes and arms which they wore are 
preserved carefully in a fire-proof store-house attached to the temple, 
and exhibited yearly to admiring crowds, who behold them probably 
with little less veneration than is accorded to the relics of Aix-la- 

Chapelle or Tréves ; and once in sixty years the monks of Sengakuji 
reap quite a harvest for the good of their t temple by holding a com- 
memorative fair or festival, to which the people flock during nearly 
two months. 

A silver key once admitted me to a private inspection of the 
relics. We were ushered, my friend and myself, into a back apart- 
ment of the spacious temple, overlooking one of those marvellous 
miniature gardens in which the Japanese delight. One by one, 
carefully labelled and indexed boxes containing the precious articles 
were brought out and opened by the chief priest. Such a curious 
medley of old rags and scraps of metal and wood! Home-made 
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chain armour, composed of wads of leather secured together by pieces 
of iron, bear witness to the secrecy with which the Rénins made 
ready for the fight. To have bought armour would have attracted 
attention, so they made it with their own hands. Old moth-eaten 
surcoats, bits of helmets, three flutes, a writing box that must have 
been any age at the time of the tragedy, and is now tumbling to 
picces, tattered trousers of what once was rich silk brocade, now all 
unravelled and befringed ; scraps of leather, part of an old gauntlet, 
crests and badges, bits of gword handles, spear-heads and dirks, the 
latter all red with rust, but with certain patches more deeply stained, 
as if the fatal clots of blood were never to be blotted out: all these 
were reverently shown to us. Among the confusion and litter were a 
number of documents, yellow with age and much worn at the folds. 
One was a plan of Kotsuké no Suké’s house, which one of the Rénins 
obtained by marrying the daughter of the builder who designed it. 
Three of the manuscripts appeared to me so curious that I obtained 
leave to have copies taken of them. 

The first is the receipt given by the retainers of Kotsuké no Suke’s 
son in return for the head of their lord’s father, which the priests 
restored to the family, and runs as follows :— 


“MEMORANDUM :— 


“ITEM. ONE HEAD. 
“TTEM. ONE PAPER PARCED. 
‘The above articles are acknowledged to have been received. 
” SAYADA MAGOBEI-SEAL, 
‘Sioned, J ‘ age = : 
. ( Sarré KuUNAI-SEAL. 
“To the priests deputed from the Temple Sengakuji, 
“Tis Reverence SEKISHT. 
‘Tis Reyerence Icimon.” 


The second paper is a document explanatory of their conduct, a 
copy of which was found on the person of each of the forty-seven 
men :— 


** Last year, in the third month, Asano Takumi no Kami, upon the occasion of 
the entertainment of the Imperial ambassador, was driven, by the force of circum- 
stances, to attack and wound my Lord Kétsuké no Suké in the castle, in order to 
avenge an insult offered to him. Having done this without considering the dignity 
of the place, and haying thus disregarded all rules of propriety, he was condyimned 
to hara kiri,and his property and castle of Ak6 were forfeited to the State, and were 
delivered up by his retainers to the officers deputed by the Shogun to receive 
them. After this his followers were all dispersed. At the time of the quarrel 
the high officials present prevented Asano Takumi no Kami from carrying out 
his intention of killing his enemy, my Lord Kétsuké no Suké, So Asano 
Takumi no Kami died without having avenged himself, and this was more 
than his retainers could endure. It is impossible to remain under the same 
heaven with the enemy of lord or father; for this reason we have dared to 
declare enmity against a personage of soexalted rank. This day we shall attack 
Kira Kétsuké no Suké, in order to finish the deed of vengeance which was begun 
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by our dead lord. If any honourable person should find our bodies after death 
he is respectfully requested to open and read this document :— 
‘15th year of Genroku. 12th Month. 
“Signed, Oisut KurANosuke, Retainer of Asano 
Takumi no Kami, and forty-six others.” ! 


The third manuscript is a paper which the Forty-seven Ronins laid 
upon the tomb of their master, together with the head of Kira 
Kétsuké no Suké :— 


“The 15th year of Genroku, the 12th month, and 15th day. We have como 
this day to do homage here, forty-seven men in all, from Oishi Kuranosuké 
down to the foot-soldier, Terasaka Kichiyémon, all cheerfully about to lay down 
our lives on your behalf. We reverently announce this to the honoured spirit 
of our dead master. On the Ith day of the third month of last year our 
honoured master was pleased to attack Kira Kotsuké no Suké, for what reason 
we know not. Our honoured master put an end to his own life, but ira 
Kotsuké no Suké lived. Although we fear that after the decree issued by the 
Government this plot of ours will be displeasing to our honoured master, still 
we, who have eaten of your food, could not without blushing repeat the verse, 
‘Thou shalt not live under the same heaven nor tread the same earth with the 
enemy of thy father or lord,’ nor could we have dared to leave hell and present 
ourselyes before you in paradise, unless we had carried out the vengeance which 
you began. Every day that we waited seemed as three autumns to us. Verily 
we have trodden the snow for one day, nay, for two days, and have tasted food 
but once. The old and decrepit, the sick and ailing, have come forth gladly to 
lay down their lives. Men might laugh at us, as at grasshoppers trusting in 
the strength of their arms, and thus shame our honoured lord; but we could 
not halt in our deed of vengeance. Tlaving taken counsel together last night, 
we have escorted my Lord Ko6tsuké no Suké hither to your tomb. ‘This dirk,? 
by which our honoured lord set great store last year, and entrusted to our care, 
we now bring back. If your noble spirit be now present before this tomb, we 
pray you, as a sign, to take the dirk, and, striking the head of your enemy with 
it a second time, to dispel your hatred for ever. This is the respectful statement 
of forty-seven men.” 


The text, “Thou shalt not live under the same heaven with the 
enemy of thy father,” is based upon the Confucian books. Dr. 
Legge, in his “ Life and Teachings of Confucius,” p. 115, has an 
interesting paragraph summing up the doctrine of the sage upon the 
subject of revenge. 


‘Tn the second book of the ‘ Le Ke’ there is the following passage :—‘ With the 
slayer of his father a man may not live under the same heaven; against the 
slayer of his brother, a man must never have to go home to fetch a weapon; with 
the slayer of his friend aman may not live in the same State.’ The Lex Tulionis 
is here laid down in its fullest extent. The ‘Chow Le’ tells us of a provision 
made afainst the evil consequences of the principle by the appointment of a 
minister called ‘The Reconciler.’ The provision is very inferior to the cities of 
refuge which were set apart by Moses for the manslayer to flee to from the fury 
of the avenger. Such as it was, however, it existed, and it is remarkable that 


(1) It is usual for a Japanese, when bent upon some deed of violence, the end of which 
in his belief justifies the means, to carry about with him a document, such as that 
translated here, in which he sets forth his motives, that his character may be cleared 
after death. 

(2) The dirk with which Asano Takumi no Kami disembowelled himself, and with 
which Oishi Kuranosuké cut off Kotsuké no Suké’s head. 
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Confucius, when consulted on the subject, took no notice of it, but affirmed 
the duty of blood-revenge in the strongest and most unrestricted terms. His 
disciple, T'sze Hea, asked him, ‘ What course is to be pursued in the murder of 
a father or mother?’ Ile replied, ‘The son must sleep upon a matting of 
grass, with his shield for his pillow; he must decline to take office; he must 
not live under the same heayen with the slayer. When he meets him in the 
market-place or the court, he must have his weapon ready to strike him.’ ‘ And 
what is the course in the murder of a brother?’ ‘The surviving brother must 
not take office in the same State with the slayer; yet, if he go on his prince’s 
service to the State where the slayer is, though he meet him, he must not fight 
with him.’ ‘And what is the course on the murder of an uncle or cousin ?’ 
‘In this case the nephew or cousin is not the principal. If the principal, on 
whom the revenge devolves, can take it, he has only to stand behind with his 
weapon in his hand, and support him.’ ” 


I will add one anecdote to show the sanctity which is attached 
to the graves of the Forty-seven. In the month of September, 1868, 
a certain man came to pray before the grave of Oishi Chikara. 
Having finished his prayers, he deliberately performed hara kiri,' 
and, the belly wound not being mortal, despatched himself by cutting 
his throat. Upon his person were found papers setting forth that, 
being a Ronin and without means of earning a living, he had peti- 
tioned to be allowed to enter the clan of the Prince of Chéshiu, 
which he looked upon as the noblest clan in the realm; his petition 
having been refused, nothing remained for him but to die, for to be a 

tonin was hateful to him, and he would serve no other master than 
the Prince of Chéshiu: what more fitting place could he find in 
which to put an end to his life than the graveyard of these Braves ? 
This happened at about two hundred yards distance from my house, 
and when I saw the spot an hour or two later, the ground was all 
bespattered with blood, and disturbed by the death-struggles of the 
man. 


A. B. Mirrorp. 


(1) A purist in Japanese matters may object to the use of the words hara kiri instead 
of the more elegant expression Seppuku. 


I retain the more vulgar form as being better 
known, and therefore more convenient. 
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A¥TER many years’ delay a movement is, I understand, now begin- 
ning for the reform in legal education. ‘To those who have looked 
at the matter, it is strange that this change has been delayed so long. 
Oxford has been changed and reformed with strange completeness ; 
Eton is being reformed, and we may hope it will be with equal 
completeness. Our great seats of ordinary education have been more 
or less made to educate in our sense of education. But the Inns of 
Court are still unreformed ; with slight exceptions, they still go their 
own way. ‘Their great funds are nearly useless for education. Magni- 
ficent corporations as they are, the English barrister would, in all 
intellectual culture, and even in all gentlemanly discipline, be pretty 
much the same if they did not exist. It is not that the exposure has 
been defective. Fifteen years ago a very good Commission explored 
the whole subject. No doubt the reason is, that the mass of people 
do not think it matters at all to them. They think that it con- 
cerns lawyers only; and that, if the lawyers do not care to change 
their own education, probably it does not need change; or, at any 
rate, no common person need see to it. And this is my motive and 
my excuse for writing on the subject. If it were necessary to discuss 
Roman law, or abstract jurisprudence, or the effect of these great 
subjects as educational disciplines, I should have to be silent. Crowds 
of persons could teach them far better than I could. But it seems 
to me that the public mind, so far as it thinks of legal education at 
all, thinks of it too exclusively in connection with these high topics. 
The reforming movement has been weak because people in general 
do not see how it would help them. Some men may wish that some 
other men may know some Roman law, but they do not wish it with 
intense eagerness. There is no popular contagion in scholastic 
sentiments.. The only way much to interest the public is to show 
the public that it is much hurt, and therefore it is that I want to 
try a short and practical way of treating this subject. 

«“ At Oxford,” said Lord Eldon, “the degree examination was a 
farce in my time. I was asked who founded University College ; 
and I replied, ‘ King Alfred,’ though I believe this is often doubted. 
No other questions were asked me, and this was all the examination.”’ 
Careful sceptics I believe say that this anecdote is or may be exagge- 
rated; they think that the aged Chancellor exaggerated the inefli- 
ciency of his favourite University. But be that as it may, the process 
of giving the Oxford degree, as Lord Eldon describes it, was not a bit 
worse than the Lincoln’s Inn way of giving its degree of “ Barrister” 
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twenty yearsago. The process was then this: All the students dined 
in Hall during term, and the only attempt on the part of the Inn to 
test or augment our legal knowledge consisted in certain exercises, 
which we had to “ keep,” as it was called, in due rotation. Though 
it is so short a time ago, people nowadays will hardly believe what 
those exercises were. A slip of paper was delivered to you, written 
in legible law-stationer’s hand, which you were to take up to the 
upper table, where the Benchers sat, and read before them. The con- 
tents were generally not intelligible: the slip often began in the 
middle of a sentence, and by long copying and by no revision the 
text had become quite corrupt. The topic was “ Whether C should 
have the widow’s estate?” and it was said that if you pieced all the 
slips together you might make a connected argument for and against 
the widow. Inold time I suppose there used to be a regular “ moot,” 
or debate, before the Benchers, in which the students took part, and 
in which the Benchers judged of their competency. Probably this 
sort of examination, by publicly putting a nice case and publicly 
arguing it, was very effectual. But in 1850 the trial “case” had 
dwindled down to the everlasting question, “ Whether C should have 
the widow’s estate ?”? The animated debate had become a mechanical 
reading of copied bits of paper, which it was difficult to read without 
laughing. Indeed, the Benchers felt the farce, and wanted to 
expedite it. If you kept a grave countenance after you had read 
some six words, the senior Bencher would say, “ Sir, that will do ;” 
and then the exercise was kept. But this favour was only given to 
those who showed due gravity. If you laughed you had to read the 
“slip ” all through. 

All established customs will find grave people to defend them, 
and ingenious reasons are soon found for them. Even “ exercises ” 
used to be defended. It was said “to be essential that only 
gentlemen should be called to the Bar; and that, when a man 
kept his exercise, the bBenchers could see whether he was a gentle- 
man or not.” But as no student was ever rejected for bad looks 
—as indeed some very refined men are not always very refined- 
looking——and as some of the Benchers themselves had certainly a 
singular aspect, it was not easy to acquiesce in this. Still there 
was a traditional sentiment that a man who had kept an exercise 
“had done a good work,” of which the use might be real, though 
not apparent. Indeed, there was some sort of motive for maintaining 
that feeling. No one likes to admit that a magnificent and an ancient 
institution, from which he gains glory, is amere “ sham” and empty 
appearance. But a student of Lincoln’s Inn had to admit that, or 
defend “ exercises.” 


This occasional reading of a few words in an 
unintelligible document was all which your splendid “ Inn” vouch- 
safed you; and if that was once conceded to be futile, the whole 
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“Inn” must be pronounced useless. Even ‘ exercises,” therefore, 
had their defenders, as every old thing has which is connected with 
a corporate power. 

Such was studentship at Lincoln’s Inn twenty years ago. At 
our call to the Bar, we kept a last “ exercise” (still on the old suit of 
C and the widow), and we presented comfits to the Benchers’ wives, 
but of any attempt to test our competency for our profession, or our 
fitness for the many posts monopolised by it, there was no trace or 
suggestion. 

Since that time, however, there have been several changes. A 
vague feeling ran through society that the Inns of Court did 
not “look right; if you wanted to prove their usefulness, the 
argument was difficult ; the first impression on every listening mind 
was adverse; Lord Westbury and other reformers were stirring 
within the Inns; so “ something”? was done. And it was done in 
the natural way of those who think the present perfect, but fear that 
unless they do something they will not be able to keep the present 
long. As little in reality was changed as possible, but as much as 
possible was changed in appearance. The comforts of antiquity 
were retained, and yet, as far as might be, decent answers were 
provided for the unpleasant questions of the new world. Lectures 
were provided, and an examination previous to the call to the 
Bar was begun. But unfortunately these novelties were erected 
on the alternative:—A student may either pass an examination, 
or else he must attend lectures. And this is surely very absurd. 
At present the natural idea is that an educational body should found 
lectures to teach, and examinations to see whether those lectures 
have been efficient. “But the Inns of Court say, “No; we will 
examine, and we will teach; but we need not do both to the 
same persons. If some students attend lectures, that shall be 
cnough; and if some pass an examination, that shall be enough. To 
examine those who have already attended lectures would be imper- 
tinent; it would seem as if we doubted whether they had learnt 
from those lectures or not.” Not long ago, however, I met a barris- 
tcr and county magistrate whose legal attainments I much suspected ; 
so I asked him—* How did you get through the Bar examination ? ” 
“ Oh,” he said, “I was not examined: I attended lectures.” “ And 
were the lectures good?” Iasked again. ‘ Oh,” he said, “I do not 
know about that: I did not listen much. I read Punch, and that 
sort of thing.” There is no examination to keep out incompetent 
barristers, and lectures only really teach those who really attend. 

No doubt there is a most efficient education for the Bar, but that 
education is entirely independent of the Inns. If no call at all were 
vanted ; if, as at Rome, any one could practise at the Bar who liked, 
ws education would be just as efficient as it is now. Students read, 
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as it is called, three years or more in the “chambers” of a con- 
veyancer and a special pleader and an equity draftsman. But 
they are not called to the Bar by virtue of this, or because of their 
having profited by it. Any one who has not “read” is called 
just as easily as those who have. Before the Commission several 
witnesses (Lord Cairns was one) very sensibly insisted on the 
excellence of the present system. A student sees in chambers, it 
was said, real business; he has real transactions to study; he 
sees how other people cope with them; he is not trained on theory, 
or on the A B C notions of books; he sees actual facts as they 
occur in the various real world. And there is no answer to these argu- 
ments. Undoubtedly the study of real business is an indispensable 
part of legal education; if you had the choice whether to give up 
that or everything else but that, you had better keep that. Real 
business will train you in some degree without other help ; but without 
secing real business you cannot be trained at all. But then, for what 
purpose are the Inns of Court ? They show you no real business, and 
do not pretend to show you any. If attendance at chambers alone 
qualities for the Bar, why should not any person who has so attended 
at chambers be called to the Bar?’ Why should he have to enter at 
an Inn of Court at all? The defenders of the Inns say, “ No doubt 
they do not educate, but then some one else educates.” But then we 
should not attend to them; we should attend only to the real educator. 

sut though the Inns of Court are so inefficient in education, they 
are exceedingly efficient in finance. The following were their incomes 
as given by the Commission of 1855 :— 


Inner Templo . . . . £21,168 
Middle ,, ae %~ ce BOSeZ 
Lincoln’s Inn . . . . 18,242 
Gray’sinn .... . 8,343 


£57,945 


No doubt some of this is raised from the rent of old buildings which 
require an unusual annual outlay, but still there is a vast in- 
come— over £40,000—which, except an annual trifle for the library, 
is all spent uselessly. About £15,000 is spent every year on the 
dinners for the students, and more than £6,000 on establishment 
charges, besides “ miscellaneous” items. The Inns are, in fact, legal 
clubs ; and bad legal clubs, for they dine at a bad hour, much earlier 
than any one now wishes to dine; and all the arrangements are stiff 
and inconvenient, since they are regulated, not by a freely-elected 
body, but by a self-electing committee of old gentlemen. 


There is a floating idea that these Inns secure the sociability of 
the students and Bar. But there is little enough of that in dinners 
where people speak little unless they are introduced ; and if socia- 
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bility be really what is wished, the Inns should further develop the 
club idea, and should establish a ‘ smoking-room.’ 

A considerable part of the incomes of the Inns is levied by fees 
from the members of the Inns and from the students. They have 
dues for commons—that is, dinners—which you must pay whether 
you dine or not, with many intricate fees beside ; and in 
these taxes, the Inns used to exhibit—there has very lately been 
a partial modification—a tenacity and firmness which might move 
the admiration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Indeed, Mr. 
Lowe has given us his opinion on it. “ One other matter,” 

1 1855, “I would take leave to mention. I am a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; I went to Australia without, I am afraid, thinking about 
my commons; and when I returned, after eight 
was welcomed back to my native land by a billof £48 for my absence 
from commons. Of that, however, I do not complain; it was my 
own oversight. I paid the bill, not wishing my sureties to be 
annoyed ; and then I thought I had paid enough. At last 
ceased to be a practising barrister, 


levying 


he said 


years’ absence, I 


, when I] 
I made an application to see 
whether | might not be allowed to cease to pay, as is the case at the 
University; but I was informed that there was no means of my 
being so, but that I must pay for the term of my natural life. Now 
[ think that is a great hardship.’ The Inns of Court are, in fact, 
Clubs of Court, and till recently with the bad peculiarity, that if you 
once got into them, you could never get out. A member 
obliged to continue his subscriptions for ever. 
A greater abuse than the Inns of Court, o1 
probably does not now exist in England. They could only be endured 
in a country tenacious of ancient things, even 


was 
so great an abuse, 


the most. lifeless. 
They figure in legal education, not because of their efficiency, but 
because of their size. Though they do nothing, they look as if they 
ought to do something. But for practical purposes, we must look 
to the reading in chambers, and see what that is, and what is likely 
to be the effect of it. 

And the most remarkable thing about it is, that it is not “ reading ” 
at all. Many English things are called by some word which means 
exactly what those things are not, and so here. 
barrister ought to mean that the barrister read some law-book or 
statute with you, instructed you in it, pointed out things which 
might escape you, and gave in cach case a kind of lecture. But the 
barrister does nothing of the sort. He is a very busy man, with as 
much business as he can get through; and in general it would be 
very much out of his way to give any sort of formal pupil lecture. 
What happens is this: A heap of papers is set before each pupil, 
and according to such light as he possesses, and with perhaps a little 
preliminary explanation, the pupil is set to prepare the document for 
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which these papers were sent—in « special pleader’s chambers, a 
plea to be used inacourt of common law ; in an equity draftsman’s; a 
plea for a court of equity; in a conveyancer’s, probably some deed 
relating to real property. A precedent is set before each pupil, out 
of which he is to copy the formal part, which is always much the 
same in such documents, especially in the casier ones set before the 
younger pupils. As to all the non-formal part, the first precept 
given to a beginner is one not so much of deep jurisprudence as of 
simple practice. Ile is told to “write wide,” which means that the lines 
of the pupil’s writing should always be at so great a distance from 
each other that the preceptor should have ample room to strike them 
out if he pleased, and write his own words in between them. And 
of this room he largely avails himself. Not long ago an advocate 
was contending that the alterations in a draft implied a deep design, 
on which the presiding judge said: “ When | was in chambers, 
the conveyancer [was with used a/icays to scratch out a// T wrote, and 
write something of his own instead.” Of course this was a playful 
exaggeration; but there is no doubt that at first younger pupils 
blunder dreadfully, and that what they write at great pains to them- 
selves is, except in’ the formal parts of the document, quite useless, 
Gradually, however, by many failures, able men, who work well, 
learn much that is very valuable, and benefit both their teacher and 
themselves, 

Lord Cranworth, | have been told, used to say that the most in- 
structive part of his education—I believe he spoke not only of his 
legal but of his general training—was that which he spent in a 
special pleader’s office. And perhaps, as an introduction for a 
studious mind (such as Lord Cranworth’s was, no doubt) to the actual 
business of life, such an office could not be made much better. The 
documents to be prepared were usually short, so that the pupil got a 
good varicty. They were all based on the mistakes of life, and cach 
showed how easily business went wrong, and how diflicult, it was to 
keep it right. You saw the law, as it were, in rapid motion ; for 
there was a quick litigation going forward, which presented sharp 
issues to be decided or settled in a month or two. No doubt there 
was much pure nonsense taught also. Such refined follies as special 
demurrers and the replication de injuria are hardly intelligible to 
younger men. But, side by side with much antiquated absurdity, 
there was a great deal more of healthy fresh business, which to men 
from college is cnormously instructive, and is what they most want. 
And the mode of tuition was not cold and formal. It consisted in dis- 
cussing with your fellow-pupils and your teacher the actual points as 
they turn up on the actual living cases. Unless a man be destitute 
both of legal capacity and of business capacity, he must in such a 


school learn much law and much business. If you could educate 
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the higher classes by compulsion, I would require all young legis- 
lators and all young magistrates to go through this training. It 
would stop unnumbered proposals of nonsense in Parliament, and 
much minor folly at petty sessions. 

But admirable as is this training within its limits, still it as 
limits. ‘There is a serious objection to it, which applies also to the 
conveyancer’s chambers and to the equity draftsman. The education 
they give is fresh, but it is also “ patchy.” Each set of papers 
teaches the learner one particular lesson, but there is nothing to 
combine the lessons together ; each case has its peculiar instruction, 
but the instruction of cach is separate; there is nothing to join the 
lesson of one case to that of another. The whole course of education 
is discontinuous.” Point’ No. I. is not explained in relation to 
point No. IL, nor point No. TT. in its relation to point No. IIT. 
The student—at least, in many cases——leaves chambers with a very 
vivid image of many particular instances, but he hardly knows how 
to connect those instances together. Ile is deficient in’ binding 
central doctrine. What has been set before him is a rich assort- 
ment of unscleeted transactions, and from each of these he has learnt 
something. But he feels—at least Mun have felt—-that the know- 
ledge so acquired is something like a knowledge of each separate 
island in the Pacifie Ocean, without any knowledge of the con- 
figuration of that ocean itself. Ele has a mental picture of many 
clear images, but he docs not know how they stand one agaist 
another, or what there is between them. 

However good, therefore, education in chambers may be, we must 
carefully observe what it is: it is an education by means of un- 
selected transactions, set. before the pupil’s mind without arrange- 
ment, and out of which he has to make a system for himsell if he 
is to have arrangement at all, and which he mary leave discon- 
nected in his mind af) like many, he scareely knows the value of 
digested principle and well-arranged thought. And this is the 
whole education that most barristers receive. 


But the education of barristers is not the only legal education in 


this country. It is not even the education of the larger half of the 
logral profe sion. ‘There are less than five thousand barristers in 
KMngland, and more than ten thousand solicitors, And what is 


curious is, that the principle of the whole legal education changes 
when you get to the lower half, as it is called, of the profession, and 
changes in exactly the reverse way to what you would expeet. One 
might Imagine that, as the duties of an attorney require less actual 
legal learning than those of a barrister; as he is excluded from all 
the best places which barristers monopolise ; as his voice cannot be 
heard in a superior court; as he is obliged to employ a barrister 
to speak for him—his cducation would be rather neglected by law, 
~ZL2 
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and that of the barrister more heeded. The sort of lawyer sedu- 
lously patronised would presumably have been more carefully tested, 
and shown to be qualified, than the other kind of lawyer, who is 
sedulously set down and made inferior, — But, in fact, the cause is just 
the reverse. As we have seen, a man who knows no law, and who 
has never tried to know law, has no difficulty in: becoming a bar- 
rister. ‘There is no kind of fence to keep him out. But such a man 
could never become an attorney. The law has made rigorous re- 
quirements for the legal knowledge of the © little lawyer,” though it 
has made no requirements at all for the legal knowledge of the “ big 
lawyer.” In inverse proportion to the magnitude of the importance 
conferred is the care taken by the law to know that this importance 
is deserved. 

“ A person,” says Mr. Jevons, “intending to become an attorney or 
solicitor, before being selected, is required—untless he be a university 
graduate, or have passed one of certain university examinations—to 
pass a prelimimary examination, showing that he has received a 
liberal education; he is thereon articled for five years (unless 
a graduate of one of the universities, or a barrister, in which case 
the term is reduced to three ; or he has passed one of certain uni- 
versity examinations, in which case the term is reduced to four), of 
which term one year may be spent in the chambers of a barrister, or 
special pleader. And if articled in the country, one year of any of 
the said term may be passed in the office of a London attorney. Tle 
has, during the term, to pass an intermediate examination ine the 
law ; and, finally, to pass a severe examination before he is admitted 
in the five branches of conveyancing, common law, equity, bank- 
ruptey, and criminal law,—of which he must pass in the first’ three 
branches." Of course, having passed this stiff examination, it is ex- 
pressly provided that an attorney cannot, while he is such, even 
begin to keep terms to be a barrister; not only he cannot act as one, 
but he cannot even begin to eat dinners to become one. 

Sut it muy be replied,—* Granting that what you say is true, that 
legal education is deficient in some cases, that the least taught are 
the most, privileged, that the best taueht are under the worst dis- 
advantages, yet how does this hurt us? Tlow are common people 
injured by it? Is if nota matter affecting lawyers only 2” L answer 
that these faults much injure the mass of mankind—that they make 
the law uncertain, and that they keep it uncertain—that they make 
the law bad, and that they keep it bad. 

In the first place—-to a litigant—the division of the profession 
into two halves is a calamity. A’ considerate person naturally 
wishes to understand why his case is right, if it is right; and why 


(1) See a very able paper by W. A. Jovons, of Liverpool, on “The Relation between 
the two Branches of the Legal Profession,” read before the Law Society of Liverpvol. 
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it is wrong, if it is wrong. Most men are more interested in their 
lawsuits than in anything else, and would be glad, for their own 
guidance, to understand them if they could. But when a client, so 
wishing to see how and where he stands, cross-cxamines his attorney, 
he is referred to counsel at the first difficulty. The attorney says : 
“Sir, this is a more complex matter than [should like to advise 
you upon without assistance. If requires greater learning and more 
ability than mine; [ could not pretend to give such an opinion as 
you ought to have on so important a transaction.” And at first the 
client is rather pleased. Ile docs not, perhaps, much like the cost 
of paying for the aid of counsel, but he is much pleased at being 
mixed up in matters so abstruse and important that their aid: is 
necessary. At any rate, he now thinks that he shall fully understand 
his case; that he shall really know why he is fighting his suit, and 
be able to judge for himself whether he ought to compromise 
or persist in if. On this ground he readily enough consents to 
“take the opinion,” and looks forward eagerly to receiving it. But 
when it comes he is almost sure to be disappointed. Ile finds, no 
doubt, a plain piece of advice that he ought to do so and so, and 
perhaps a categorical statement that so and so is the law; but he 
finds no reasons ; he is obliged to believe what the oracle says; he is 
no nearer to a comprehension of his case than before. Nor can his 
solicitor help him. He says: “ Lam sure, sir, | cannot take it upon 
me to say why counsel gave that opinion; but as we have asked for 
it, and paid for it, [ suppose | must act on it.’ Now, if the opinion 
recommends the spending of much money, the client may not quite 
like this. If he could, he would like to get hold of “ counsel,” and 


cross-examine him; “he would like to treat, him plainly and familiarly, 


as he does his attorney. Ile pays one and he pays the other, and he 
thinks he ought to get as much as he can out of both. But, in faet, 
he cannot. Counsel is secluded in a remote and inaccessible shrine, 


get, at him. Kven if the client gets a 


and you cannot effectually ¢ g 


“conference,” he has to pay for it; and counsel treats him as if he 
was a curious intellectual “ specimen,” perhaps from the provinces, 
Any question he may ask is answered with a kind of condescension, 
but counsel thinks plainly, What nonsense it is this fellow trying 
to understand his own case! fam paid to speak to him, and [ will 
speak to him, but [ will not speak to him very much.’ And the 
client who has penetrated into the sacred “ chambers,” probably 
finds that he has been put off with some vague and cautious observa- 
tions, which do not scem to him very consistent with each other, 
and all which he cannot but think Aappen to evade the worst diffi- 
culty, even if they were not meant to do so, As he comes away he 
calculates : “ [paid so much a word for that interview, and what have 
I gained by it?” But it is only in the rarest cases that the client 
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is so enterprising or so intrusive as this. In nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand the client never sees counsel at 
all. He only gets a copy of the oracular opinion from the attorney, 
and peruses it several times, wondering at its brevity, but still a little 
admiring its decision. Gradually he comes to feel a confidence in if, 
and iscontent to act on it. But when he advances some way further 
in the business, and is beginning to reflect on the expense, it occurs 
to him as strange that if the matter is as plain as the counsel tells 
him it is, the other side should be proceeding with so much confi- 
dence, and not attempting to strike their flag. Accordingly, he goes 
to his attorney, and asks, “ ILow is it that the other side are not 
frightened? You showed them Mr. A. B.'s opinion—-his very dis- 
tinct opinion. IT certainly imagined they would be rather inclined 
to yield after that.” On which, perhaps with a little smile, the 
attorney tells him: “ Why, the fact is, that the other side have 
consulted counsel also. They have been to C. D., a very eminent 
man in Lincoln’s Inn, a gentleman [ have often consulted myself, 
and he advises them that they are quite right. They have sent me 
his opinion. Ilere it is; perhaps you would like to take it home 
with you.” And so the client finds that there is “ oracle against 
oracle ;” that the god of “Old Square” speaks quite differently from 
the god of “ New Square;” and goes home dissatisfied and bewil- 
dered. The courts of law are blocked with suits which counsel 
advised to be begun, which counsel advised to be defended, and in 
which neither plaintiff nor defendant likes to yield now, because 
both have spent. so very much money. 

I do not mean that all the uncertainty would be remedied by 
a better constitution of the legal profession. No doubt some 
uncertain cases there always must be; new varicties of complica- 
tion arise daily, and require novel decisions. Unquestionably, too, 
other parts of our bad legal education make the law more uncer- 
tain than otherwise it would be. But it is plain that the artificial 
splitting of the law trade into two halves much aggravates the prac- 
tical difficulty of getting at the law. “Opinions” are the oppro- 
brium of the legal profession. Kverybody knows that an “opinion” 
is to be had on almost every side of every question, ‘Show me your 
case,” if is often said, “and [ write you your opinion.” Now, this 
could hardly be if the solicitor, the man whom the client pays, had 
the responsibility of advising him. Ilis interest would be to come as 
near to the truth as he could, because he would be responsible for 
the advice he gave. But now he gets a shelter under the distant 
“barrister ;” he does not feel ashamed when the case is decided 
against him, because Mr. X. Y., a name in the pxpers, and a man 
you cannot get hold of, said you would win. And the barrister has 
no responsibility to the client either. The client cannot come and 
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say, “ You advised me to sue; you told me I was going to win; yet 
you see I have lost.” The man you can scold did not advise you, 
and the man who did advise you, you cannot scold. 

There are other and very delicate points in this subject. I believe 
most’ Knglish barristers, and most Mnglish solicitors, to be very 
honourable men; but we all know that there are some black sheep in 
both halves of the trade. When, years since, | was feading law, | had 
laid for me a peculiar rule for pleasing the less honest sort of attor- 
neys: “ Always,” said a very experienced man, “always recommend 
proceedings, and then you will be sure to succeed.” His notion was 
that a barrister who promoted “ costs”? would thrive with attorneys 
who live by costs. 1 quite believe that it would be a libel to ascribe 
such motives to most solicitors or most counsel; still one cannot 
help seeing how well the present system helps those who act on such 
motives. The ultimate adviser, the barrister, has no relation to the 
ultimate payer, the client; he has no motive to care to please him. 
IIe wants to please the attorney, for it is by the attorney’s favour 
that he lives. What pleases some attorneys is present income. The 
barrister, therefore, who upon fair reasons, aud within decent limits, 
always promotes costs and contention, will always please at least 
/hose attorneys. In ease of gross failure, the natural penalty is the 
client’s wrath ; but we protect the attorney against this by enabling 
him to blame “ counsel,” and we protect “counsel” by immuring 
him in distant dignity. 

It may be said that it would be quite useless for clients commonly 
to see counsel, for the points which counsel have to decide on are so 
technical that the client cannot understand them. But ought they 
to be so technical * Ought not the main gist of all cases to be 
intelligible to men of business interested in them, and anxious to 
attend to them? In matter of fact, | believe that almost all the 
law of moneyed property is now intelligible to careful men of that 
sort; and if the law of landed property is not intelligible, it is only 
because that law is bad. Mysteries in practical affairs are very dan- 
gerous; the more so because, when they once exist, many quict, unima- 
ginative people cannot help saying and believing that they are inevit- 
able and necessary. But any one who rouses his mind to ask in a 
specific case, How does this law come to be so unintelligible 2 will 
find that the reasons for it belong to some bygone time, and that 
now it wants to be altered and fitted to modern life. Nothing will 
ever simplify law so much as the making lawyers explain it to non- 
lawyers. It will be a great gain when all clients ask about their 
case anxiously, and when * counsel” have to explain it clearly. 

But the bifurcation of our legal profession is not the only way 
in which our peculiar system of law training makes the law un- 


certain. The education of our barrister, such as it was before 
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explained, has as distinctly that effect as if it were designed on pur- 
pose. That education we saw to be an education of unselected 
detail. “Papers” which accidentally came into chambers were 
placed before the learner, and from them he educated himself. 
Casual instances were given him to learn from as they came, and 
from them he learnt what he did learn. By such a training we 
form excellent practitioners of detail, wonderful “case ” lawyers. 
Years ago, an accomplished specimen of the results of such training 
used to answer every argument that in any sense purported to be 
general, or to be derived from principle, with an impatient question, 
But have you got a case, Mr. —-—? have you gotacase?” To 
him, and to all equally characteristic specimens of our legal educa- 
tion, each transaction was isolated. He wanted to see in the books, 
not the decision of an analogous case, but the decision of an identical 
one. “It is of no use having an opinion,” he would add, “ unless 
you can quote an authority for it,” and by an authority he meant 
some recorded suit in which the specific question had been submitted 
to a judge and decided by him. To this species of lawyer nothing 
is certain which is not ‘within the four corners,” as it used to be 
said, ‘‘ of a case,” and a recent case. 

Accordingly, when a new case is laid before such persons, one which 
in a material degree possesses new conditions, or which varies in a 
patent particular from the standard authorities, it is a matter of 
accident which way they decide. The most prosperous and most 
cautious say, unless they are belied, that “the matter is doubtful,” 
and then incline, more or less confidently, towards the side for which 
they are asked to advise. But in all cases the point, if new, is te 
the mass of lawyers very doubtful. An argument of “theory,” as 
they speak, has no weight with them. 

And when we examine the matter, we find that it ought to have 
no weight with them. A most rigid and careful arguer from prin- 
ciple, a really great lawyer, afterwards on the bench, used to say, 
with the emphasis of a past generation, “ That’s the law—lI know 
that is the law; but the d—d judges won’t decide it so.” And so, 
in fact, our system works. <A great part of our law is really 
judge-made law. ‘The courts always profess to be deciding on some 
ground of past precedent. But very often, and of necessity in novel 
circumstances, this is nothing but profession. The judges are really 
making the law when they are said to be declaring it ; and if they 
declared it on solid grounds of principle, and for reasons which could 
with any sort of confidence be assigned and predicted beforehand, this 
judicial legislation would be tolerable. In fact, a great part of the 
best law in the world was so made by great judges who considered 
principle and followed out principle. But a mere successful prac- 
titioner, who began to learn by “papers” and “ cases,’ who has 
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thriven on practice, who has for years sneered at principle, is the 
last man, when he becomes a judge, to make a judge of “ prin- 
ciple.” His whole life has been spent in an opposite treatment of 
things; his whole mind kas been invested in that treatment. You 
do not expect a plain cook to turn philosophical chemist ; and it is as 
little rational to expect a barrister of cases and instances to be 
changed on a sudden to a judge of great principles and broad 
doctrines. And unless he does so change, his decision is uncertain. 
If the case is really new, if an identical precedent is not on the 
file, the judge trained on mere practice, the judge with no head 
for principle, is confused. There is nothing to guide him in the 
past decisions, and he has all his life tried to be guided, and boasted 
that he is guided only, by past decisions. Accordingly, in so many 
cases it is but a “solemn toss up” how the judges decide. They 
are really making new law, but they are not making it on principle ; 
they fear principle. They are guided by fancied analogies and past 
precedents—one judge relying on one analogy and another on an- 
other, but none having anything substantial. 

The training for judicial legislation should surely be of two sorts ; 
first, a knowledge of how, in other systems of law, the same or 
analogous cases have been dealt with. Yet here most of our prac- 
tising lawyers are deficient. As the writer I have before quoted 
observes: “ From the contemporaneous existence in England of two 
systems of law, the civil and the common law, applied to different 
branches, there are no doubt English lawyers, though comparatively 
few in number, who know something of the Roman law; but who 
knows anything of the laws of the modern Continental States? And 
when is even the Roman law systematically made a necessary part 
of the education of an English common lawyer? We often hear 
American decisions quoted; but do we, as a body, possess any 
thorough knowledge of American practice, or of the points on which 
it agrees with or differs from our own? Is not, in fact, our whole 
knowledge of Roman, Continental, or American laws a thing occa- 
sionally got up for a special purpose, and laid aside when that pur- 
pose has been answered?” No doubt we have some real jurists ; the 
age which produced Mr. Maine’s “ Ancient Law” could not be wholly 
deficient in such; but the mass of the law trade look to the cases in 
the books, and that is why we suffer from “ the grotesque decisions ” 
of our judges, as Mr. Phillimore happily called them, “in special 
pleading, the construction of wills, and the law of real property.” 
Or again, the training for judicial legislation should be one of juris- 
prudence in the highest sense—of the jurisprudence which Burke 
must have been thinking of when he called it the “ pride of the 
human intellect.” It must be a knowledge of the reasons which 
make laws good or bad, eligible or ineligible, in given cases. But 
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no one will contend that such knowledge is now taught in “chambers,” 
nor is it, possible that it should ever be taught there. 

Lord Westbury has spoken of the “rubbish called reports ”’ of 
judicial decisions; Mr. Galton speaks as if it were certain that our 
judges had degenerated, But surely our modern judges are put to 
“make bricks without straw.” They are set to make laws of prin- 
ciple, and they are not taught principle. TL confess | doubt if the 
old judges were any better. They were not “ found out,” as the 
moderns are. The old judges could take their precedents from 
“Sederfin and Keble ;’? could decide a present case by a fancied 
likeness to an irrelevant old case. But no one watched them; only 
forgotten term reports contain the annals of them. But the strained 
analogies and the antagonistic judgments of modern judges fall 
upon an educated world. They do not harmonise with the floating 
rationality which is in the air of the age. The litigant even is 


8 
ashamed of them. Tle thinks, even if he does not say——* What. is 
this jargon ? what are these metaphysics 2? Why are four judges for 
ine, and five against me? Why should my money be voted away like 
this? Surely | ought to be able to understand why it goes from me, 
if if, is to go.” 

The state of the English law at present aggravates the bad con- 
sequences to us of these defects in our lawyers. Lf ever there was a 
country in which good legal mechanies were wanted, England just 
now is that country. Our law is unquestionably better in substance 
than if was fifty years ago, but it is also worse in form. In the time 
of Lord Eldon it had some kind of unity and consistency about it ; 
if was, in a certain sense, allofa picee. But now, the reforms which 
have swept away most of the worst abuses have made it of a piece 
no longer, Side by side with the dull colouring of the old law there 
are bright patches of new statutes. An Act of Parliament has 
destroyed this and that singular growth of history, and has erected 
instead this and that useful contrivanee. But exactly how much was 
destroyed and how much was left depended on the eaprice of Parlia- 
ment. Very likely the reforming Act was changed in “ Committee” 
in the Commons; some important clause was maimed, or some 
dubious words inserted; or perhaps some old but still vigorous law 
Lord fell upon the measure, and twisted it fo suit ancient opinion. 
The tide of law reform has been like the tide of the sea; it has 
advanced most powerfully, but it has also stopped most curiously. 
The line between the old) English law and the new is as accidental a 
line as any sea-beach ; if was caused by the momentary magnitude of 
shifting forces, and bears hardly a trace of settled design. 

But as an involved country taxes the map-maker, so an involved 
law taxes the jurist ; the more complex the law the more diflicult to see 


itor to mend it. But we in Mngland want both things of our lawyers. 
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We want to have a difficult law made as certain as it can be made; 
we want to know, as well as we can, which of our lawsuits are good 
and which bad before we spend money on them. We want also to 
have the ancient complex and patched aggregate of law shortened 
and simplified into a consistent and compact code. Mor this purpose 
we want a school of lawyers trained with singular care, and in the 
most fit way; whereas our barristers are trained with no care from 
the legislature, and in a most unfit wily. 

But, it will be said, how are these evils to be remedied 2? I do not 
think Tam exactly bound to suggest cures—-L only undertook to 
show the existence of an evil; and only persons infinitely more 
learned than myself can frame a scheme in detail. Tecan only sketch 
briefly a coarse outline. 

The first and most plain thing to do is to establish an  ex- 
amination for the Bar. On the surface of the matter our policy is 
now ridiculous. We give barristers, as such, a monopoly of many 
important offices on the ground that they are supposed to know 
law, but we take no care that they do know law. In fact, many 
barristers have never learnt law; and many could not learn. Many 
have not the industry, and many have not the mind, And some of 
these unlearned persons are certainly appointed fo posts requiring 
learning. Mr. Lowe tells us that he has seen a judge in the colonies 
appear ignorant of the common “ forms of action,” and of the shape 
of the “deelaration ”’—things which a man who had studied common 
law could not help knowing if he knew anything. The absurdity of 
confining: offices to a class because it is uppo ed to be competent, and 
yet taking no care that this class is in truth compctent, an Oxi 
tion would remove inimediately. 

But a good examination would do far more also. A real examina- 
tion would compel men to study law as a whole, and to tudy it in 
its connections. There is no other way of preparing for an examina- 
tion; a person in that sort of reading has carefully to consider not 
only what he knows,, but what he does nof know. Tle must make 
some sort of classification of the subject ome rough kind of map of 
it in his head. Ile cannot otherwise tell at all whether he is fit to 
stand the test or unfit. A suecessful student is for ever improving 
this mental map; day after day, and month after month, he comes to 
seo new spaces to be known, and he fills the old paces with new 
knowledge. A mere student in chambers may work hard at the 
“papers,” but he may, after all, know and feel that he only knows a 
series of isolated points. Ile seareely knows how much there is 
between the points, or what else there is in the subject round about 
them. 

A high-class examination, too, necessarily deals with matters of 
principle. Indeed, an examiner can hardly avoid them if he would, 
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In chambers a student learns to consider, as the active practitioner— 
his master—considers, what is the minimum of law necessary to 
determine in a particular state of facts—the minimum then and 
there necessary to give sound advice. And this is a very good kind 
of knowledge. A safe practitioner is made by it, and cannot be made 
without it. But it will not of itself train a great lawyer; and read- 
ing for an examination exactly supplies its defects. An examiner, 
wanting to test pupils, gets hold of the “ problems” of his subject— 
those points which are not yet worked out in any book, but which, by 
fair application of admitted principle, can be worked out. The abler 
students, in consequence, are constantly thinking of such ‘“ problems.” 
They search the examination papers for years past ; they search every 
likely book for hints of what they may be. And, when found, they 
prepare in their minds an apparatus for solving them. So, in law, a 
good examiner would ask many questions on the margin of his subject. 
He would state points analogous to those in the books, but not identi- 
cal with those in the books. And to prepare for such an examination a 
student must consider legal doctrines, not in their narrowest aspect, 
but in their most general aspect. He must get rid of the notion 
that “principle does not pay.” It is exactly principle and on/y 
principle that will pay in such an examination. And exactly on that 
account you cannot cram for it. The ‘“ book-work ’’—the instances 
already decided—you might perhaps get up by sheer industry ; but 
the application of admitted doctrine to out-of-the-way facts, or un- 
decided things, you cannot cram, since by its nature you cannot 
anywhere find it on paper. ' 

If the examination were like the Oxford class list, it would be e«sy 
to arrange that for the higher classes Roman law and foreign law 
might be made to tell. For the pass examination, of course, a sound 
knowledge of only the elements of English law would be enough. 
You do not want all sessions barristers to be accomplished jurists ; all 
you can do is to give a premium to the more valuable kinds of know- 
ledge; and if you put men in the first class who know certain things, 
you give them a very valuable premium. Ceferis paribus, the man 
in the,first class will be employed before the man in the second class. 
The mark, even in the beginning, will tell for something; and in 
the end will tell for much, since the examination will itself improve ; 
and the average of class No. 1 will, in fact, be very much better—be 
both more able and more industrious than the average of class No. 2. 

Lectures are the second obvious mode of improving our legal 
training: some reformers prize them very highly, and would even 
make them compulsory ; and only experience can settle points like 
these. But I own I do not like absolutely prescribing to any man 
how he is to learn this subject. The only ground for State interven- 
tion is that it is necessary for certain purposes that a man should 
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know certain things. But if he docs know them, why should the 
State care how he learnt them? What is the State the better for that 
knowledge? Some persons are, indeed, dubious of examination ; 
they fear that the examiner may be deceived, that false or imperfect 
knowledge may be palmed upon him; and they fancy that by 
requiring an attendance at lectures they gain an additional security. 
But I think our experience, which in Civil Service and other exa- 
minations now goes over many years, ought to give us great conti- 
dence in examiners. They are certainly very skilled “intellectual 
detectives,” much better than we should have thought possible years 
ago; undoubtedly the men they pass are, as a rule, altogether better 
than the men they reject, and really know with decent fairness all 
which the examiner certifies they know; and even if it were not so, 
I do not see that lectures would improve the matter or keep out cram 
students. The “cram” student is a sedulous man, and would attend 
lectures very carefully. 

But though I would not enjoin lectures, though I would only require 
the possession of knowledge, and let each man get it where he can, 
no one values lectures for certain purposes more than I do; no one 
can believe that anything will be more useful. I have had occasion to 
say in this Review before: “ There is no falser notion than Carlyle’s, 
that the true University of the present day is a ‘ great collection of 
books.’ No University can be perfect which does not set a young 
man face to face with great teachers. Mathematics in part may 
teach themselves, may be learned at least by a person of great 
aptitude and at great cost of toil from written treatises; but true 
literature is still largely a tradition; it does not go straight on like 
mathematics, and if a learner is to find it for himself in a big library, 
he will be grey-headed before his work is nearly over. And besides, 
‘character forms itself in the stream of the world’—by the impact 
of mind on mind. There are few impacts so effectual as that of 
ardent student upon ardent student, or as that of mature teacher 
upon immature student.” I suppose this is as applicable to law as it 
is to anything. And for the special evil of the English Bar lectures 
would perhaps be peculiarly useful. More or less, a lecturer must 
deal with connected principle, for a mere disquisition on law with- 
out principles would be so dull that no one would listen to it. 

But the greatest reform of all, I think, would be the abolition of 
the present arbitrary division between the two halves of the legal 
profession. This would bring the distributer of law more under 
the control of the consumer, and so make him better. At present 
“counsel” is at so remote a distance, and on so sequestered an 
eminence, that the client cannot get at him. Ie is subject to no 
cross-questions, and is not obliged to explain law plainly to a plain 
man. <A mystic charm is spread about him, as if his words were 
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somehow higher than other words, and as if he were not paid like 
other people. 

A great many persons I know will say this is impossible. We are 
so accustomed to the strict link between solicitor and barrister, that 
we forget how arbitrary it is. We forget that it is insular, and that 
on the Continent and in America it does not exist. Indeed, why 
should it exist ? On what ground can we be justified? The State 
can require of certain persons, who want to live by certain skilled 
trades, that they shall show that they are fit for those trades. But 
if a man can show that he is fit for any trade, on what principle can 
you forbid him, only because he is fit for another trade? Why 
should you split a trade into compulsory bits? Why should there 
not be a “ general practitioner” in law as there is in physic? Why 
should not the same lawyer practise all law if he is fit for it, and 
can get clients in it ? 

The abolition of the compulsory demarcation would probably 
benefit the client, just as all approaches to free trade benefit the 
consumer. It would give him the choice of more mixed and various 
ability. The division of labour would be allowed more liberty to 
adapt itself to special wants and individual characters. This is the 
way it works in America :— 


1059. That is after the materials of the case, the facts, have been previously 
investigated and laid before him in the Brief, is it not -—No; it is in the out- 
set. That is a privilege which the Client claims, of secing the Counsel, and 
conferring with him, whether he is to go to Law, or not. 

1060. How is the evidence hunted up ?—That is done by the Attorney and 
Chent, but Counsel sces personally the leading witnesses. 

1061. Who is the Attorney, as distinct from the Counsel ?—The offices are 
divided according to the nature of the business. A man begins to practise Law 
in New York, for instance, and he has one or two cases. Ile then does all the 
business himself; but his business increases, and he has more than he can do 
himself, and he then employs a clerk, who takes a part of it off his hands ; 
then he employs an Attorney, and the cases that require no investigation, such 
as bringing a Common Action, would be commenced by the Attorney, without 
secing the Counsellor, unless there was a special request made in the matter. 

1062. So that the Attorney is nominated and employed by the Counsel ?- 
Yes; ho generally belongs to his office. 

1068.’ And generally speaking, there is a partné rship, is there not ?—Yes. 
The moment the business becomes sufficiently important to justify the taking 
in a partner, the Counsel takes in this man whom he has employed as Attorney, 
or some one else, as his partner, and he does the ordinary business of the office 
while the other goes into Court. 

1064. Are there men of considerable eminence, such as the late Mr. Webster. 
who never act in any other way than as Counsel ?—Yes. 

1065. Practically, in all important cases, there is the same division of labour 
between the Counsel and the Attorney in the United States as exists in this 
country ?—Hxactly so; but it is rendered so by circumstances. If you go into 
States which are new, where the population is spare, there are few Lawsuits, 
and the Counsel will sit in his office half the day, and talk with a Client, for he 
hes nothing else to do; of course, in that case, he needs no Attorney. 
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1066. Is not the offect of this system, that in all simple Causes, only ono 
agent is employed ?—Yes. 

1067. Therefore it is much cheaper in practice than the system pursued 
in this country, of having two agents in eyery case ?—Yes; this is certainly 
true. 


The gradual separation brought about by nature has none of the 
bad effects of our arbitrary separation enforced by law. If you 
employed a firm, one partner in which was a barrister and one an 
attorney, you could scold both partners if you lost; you could talk 
of it in their district, and so they would not like you to lose. But 
in Nngland now you are in “ counsel’s” hands, and you cannot hurt 
him though he ruin you. 

We should have better barristers too. Now a man cannot go to 
the Bar except he has some peculiar “connection,” or unless he has 
moncy enough to keep himin idleness for years. But if he could 
practise on small attorneys’ work, he might live till he made his 
talents known. And we should have infinitely better attorneys, for 
they would have a career and a future before them which now they 
have not. It is very hard that the want of a few hundred pounds 
should by daw degrade a man for life, and very bad for the public 
that the highest energies of the sort of lawyers the public sce most 
of should be for ever depressed by a despotic and unnecessary 
obstacle. But I do not care much about the legal profession ; at 
least I cannot so much care; my principal anxiety is for the clients 
and the public. And because these artificial hedges cramp and hurt 
them, I hope soon to see them swept away. 

Warrer Bacenor. 
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Ir is a real misfortune that we have not a more exact and detailed 
acquaintance with the reign of the emperor Trajan. Tacitus says that 
he intended to include this period in his Histories, and to reserve 
the work for his old age. In all probability he left it unaccomplished. 
It is specially a time through which we should have been most thank- 
ful to have had the guidance of his great genius. Ile would, if we 
may judge from his own words, have felt a peculiar pleasure in 
describing it. Compared with the age of which he wrote, an age 
abounding in dreary horrors, Trajan’s reign was one “rich in great 
deeds, free from terrible apprehensions, and presenting the singularly 
happy combination of empire and liberty.” So frightfully bad were 
the last years of Domitian, that to her best citizens Rome’s future 
might well have seemed hopelessly dark. The following age was one 
of revival and reconstruction. ‘ Our spirits,” says Tacitus, “are now 
beginning to return.” Rome’s destiny, he with others felt, was not 
yet fulfilled; she was still to rule and organise the world. Ie was 
by no means of a very sanguine disposition, but, under the altered 
circumstances of the time, he was moderately hopeful. It was, at 
any rate, a blessing to feel that now ‘ you could think as you pleased 
and say what you thought.” This, indeed, for Tacitus and many a 
high-minded Roman, must have had an infinitely greater attraction 
than the outward splendours of Trajan’s reign. Yet about these, 
too, there was the encouraging fact that they served the glory and 
advantage of the State, and were not, like Nero’s golden palace, for 
private gratification. Trajan’s great works were distinctively public 
works. The skill of the artist, the architect, and engineer was so 
utilised that the whole Roman world could enjoy and appreciate it. 
This development of the empire’s resources, and consequent accession 
of material prosperity, was combined with economy and lightened 
taxation. Trajan’s financial arrangements must have been admirable 
to have secured such a result alongside of conquests abroad and im- 
provements at home. On this subject unhappily we are without 
precise information. We sec everywhere the marks of great govern- 
ing ability, but we know little of the processes by which it worked. 
Trajan was more than an able soldier and a skilful administrator. 
Ife imbibed, indeed, from his military training a certain hardness 
and narrow-mindedness, which tied him down to too exclusively 
Roman notions; but he had a considerable amount of rough common 


‘ sense, which enabled him partially, at least, to discern the wants and 


tendencies of his age. The world was beginning to feel that it had 
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common interests, and wished them to be recognised. Trajan tried 
to satisfy this feeling. To the provinces he gave a somewhat easy 
and tolerant government, and a fair measure of material prosperity. 
Ilis arrangements carefully promoted order and comfort, which were 
just then particularly acceptable to mankind. If some exceptional 
calamity fell on a city or district, he relieved the sufferers. Some- 
thing akin to our modern sentiment of philanthropy was growing up 
in society. This, of course, would be connected with the idea of unity 
already hinted at. Trajan paid regard to it ; he founded endowments 
for the children of the poor and for orphans. Men of rank and 
wealth did the same. Here we have a distinct approach to modern 
views and conceptions of life. Kducation was widely diffused; teachers 
and professors were to be met with in all the great cities; culture 
was decidedly fashionable ; almost every senator and man of position 
aspired to be an author. Trajan’s mind was no doubt prosaic and 
matter of fact; yet he seems to have had the sense to respect literature 
and men of letters, though he could hardly have sympathised with 
them. An age of such varied mental activity, an age which was 
becoming more and more conscious of its needs, and anxious to 
satisfy them, would be sure to be stirred by social movements. We 
hear of clubs, guilds, co-operative societies. Combinations for various 
purposes were starting into existence. Against these the emperor 
set his face. He thought them dangerous, and likely to disturb the 
order which he had taken such pains to establish. Christianity he 
probably had a vague notion was connected somehow or other with 
these and kindred movements; as such, while he naturally wished 
to treat it with a good-natured tolerance, he was afraid of it, and 
would have been hearfily glad to have seen the world rid of it. To 
i considerable extent he skilfully adapted his rule to the necessities 
of the time, but he did not rise to such a degree of enlightenment as 
to take the measure of the new ideas which were now beginning to 
sway mankind. A Roman, however accomplished, highly educated, 
and philosophical in his views, could hardly have done this. It was 
a period of transition, and no contemporary writer could have done 
justice to it. Tacitus would have given us a vivid picture of it ; 
Trajan’s conquest of Dacia and his eastern expedition would have been 
described with the picturesque eloquence with which Agricola’s cam- 
paigns in Britain are set before us, and a flood of light would have 
been poured on the various details of the emperor’s entire administra- 
tion. Yet even Tacitus, we may fairly conjecture, from that intensely 

Yoman and patrician spirit which made him cling to old traditions, 
and only just suffered him to be reconciled to this new and happier 
age, would have left us in ignorance of many things which, from our 
present point of view, we can see were of extreme interest and im- 
portance. 

VOL. VII. N.S. 3A 
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A period often has its very best illustration in the correspondence 
of a clever, cultivated man, who has taken his share in its various 
activities. Tor the time of which Tam speaking, the letters of the 
younger Pliny are of the utmost value. From every point of view 
they are exceedingly interesting. Ilere and there they serve as a 
supplement to the deficiencies of such historians as Dion Cassius and 
Victor. They embrace a great. varicty of subjects; polities, litera- 
ture, art, practice at the bar, life at Rome, life in the country, anee- 
dotes of distinguished men and women, all fall within their range, 
As a reflex of some of the most characteristic aspeets of the time, 
they will always be found pleasant and instructive reading. We get 
from them continual glimpses into the mental and social condition 
of the great Roman world. In an ancient writer all this is peeu- 
liarly interesting. Pliny brings us face to face with the life and 
manners of his age, so that the general reader, as well as the scholar, 
will find him an agreeable companion. There is, too, this very 
noticeable feature about his letters :—they frequently exhibit: an 
almost modern tone of thought and sentiment, which is quite wanting 
in carlicr writers. We secm sometimes to be on the border-line 
between the old and the new worlds. The phrases and terms of ex- 
pression, as well as the sentiments, are often indicative of a transi- 
tion period, L believe it is the presence of what may be properly 
called a modern clement in him which makes Pliny a comparatively 
easy author, It is certain that many readers of the present day who 
feel themselves to be not quite en rapport with classical literature 
generally, will find in his letters much which is thoroughly congenial 
to their tastes. 

Pliny had every conceivable advantage for taking a wide stirvey 
of the society around him. Ile belonged to a good old Roman 
fumily, and he was in easy circumstances. TLe was not an idle man. 
He practised with suecess at the bar; and, as he was engaged in 
several great cases, we may suppose he considerably increased his 
inherited wealth, Although he was not nearly so rich as some of 
his contemporaries, he was able to have a house at Rome, several 
countyy seats, and to be liberal on suitable occasions. Te held in 
succession the chief offices of the State. Ile numbered among: his 
friends the most famous men of his time. With Tacitus he was on 
forms of intimate friendship. Tacitus was, indeed, the centre of a 
literary cirele which looked up to him as a man of commanding 
genius, Pliny recognised him as intellectually the foremost man of the 
age, and confidently predicts his immortality as a historian. Ie says 
in one of his letters' to him, and this is very characteristic of Pliny, 
“| candidly confess that L hope that my name will appear in your 
work.” The poct Martial was one of his acquaintances, and an 
vceasional guest at his house. Ilis sympathies with their pursuits 

(1) Epp., vii. 33, 
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led him to cultivate the friendship of several of the Greek professors 
of rhetoric, a class of men whom he says he heartily liked and 
admired, Altogether he must have been acquainted with many 
various phases of society, and this gives a special charm to his letters. 
The amiability and kindness of heart with which we may fairly 
credit, him, seem to have often encouraged his friends to consult 
him on a variety of matters. One of his letters is in reply to a lady 
who wished him to recommend a tutor for her son. Another is toa 
friend who thought of leaving some money for the annual enter- 
tainment of the burgesses of his native town. Pliny explains what 
he himself did in a somewhat similar case, and how he contrived to 
secure the proper application of the money. Tt is pleasant to know 
that to his slaves he was a kind and considerate master. [do not 
imagine that these humane sentiments were, in Pliny’s age, by any 
means exceptional; L think it probable that they were shared by 
many of his friends, Still, one cannot read without interest a letter! 
in which he dwells on the idea implied in the term “ pater familice,” 
and goes on to say that he thinks of sending one of his freedmen, a 
clever and accomplished servant, who is suffering from a bad cough, 
to the soft air of Forum Julit (Iréjus, near Niece), where the friend 
to whom he is writing has an estate. Pliny scoms to take for granted 
that, his friend will do everything to make the invalid comfortable. 
Like Cicero, whom he greatly admired, and proposed to himself as 
his literary model, Pliny had unquestionably a genuine love of cul- 
ture, Tle was never so happy as when he was surrounded with his 
books and papers in his Laurentine or Tuscan villa. Tle was not, 
indeed, such an indefatigable student as his uncle; he had probably 
neither the mental energy nor the physical strength to concentrate 
himself on any one great work, but he seems to have been always a 
busy man. When at Rome he had plenty of business as an advocate ; 
when in the country his occupations were reading, writing, re- 
vising his speeches for publication, and intellectual conversation. — If 
is true that the word dilettantism suggests itself to us in connection 
with him. One of his letters, in answer to a friend who urged him 
to write history implies that he felt himself unequal to the con- 
tinuous labour involved in so difficult a task. Though, like Cicero, 
he had a decided touch of vanity and conceit, he does not seem to 
have formed an extravagant estimate of his own abilities, I see no 
reason for regarding him as a man of genius; he stood on a dis- 
tinetly lower intellectual level than his friend Tacitus, and of this he 
wis clearly conscious. Dut as a really clever man, with cultivated 
tastes and wide sympathies, he deserves to command our interest, 

In some of his letters he tells us what he did for his native town 
Comum. ‘T’o this place he was a liberal benefactor. It is interesting 
. (1) Epp. v. 19. 
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to find that he had the idea which we usually associate with modern 
times that culture and education ought to be diffused. He presents! 
his fellow townspeople with a library, and makes a speech on the 
occasion to the town council, the gist of which seems to have been 
that he had rendered them a much more useful service than he would 
have done by spending his money in the institution of games or 
gladiatorial shows. This speech he thought of rewriting and pub- 
lishing, and he asks the advice of one of his literary friends on the 
subject. On another occasion” he offers to assist in the establish- 
ment of a school at Comum, and consults Tacitus about the matter. 
During one of his visits to the place he asks one of the town lads 
who called, as we should say, to pay his respects to him, where he 
went to school, and finding that the boy had to go to Mediolanum 
(Milan), a distance of some miles, because there was no school at 
Comum, he suggests to the fathers of families the advisability of 
hiring teachers on the spot. This, as he points out to them, would 
be a convenient and even economical arrangement. It appears that 
he not only endeavoured to enlighten the local mind, but that he 
backed up his views with a singularly liberal offer. ‘I am _ pre- 
pared,” he says, ‘‘ to add to your contributions a third part of their 
total amount. I would offer you the whole sum required were I 
not afraid that the good effects of my liberality would be destroyed 
by jobbery, as I see happens in many places where teachers are 
hired at the public expense. To avoid this, let the parents alone 
have the right of selecting teachers, and let the duty of a proper 
selection be enforced on them by their being obliged to contribute.” 
He then asks Tacitus, whom he knew to be a centre of attraction io 
students and learned men, to look out for masters. In reading 
such a letter we feel that we are brought very close to our 
own age. 

Among Pliny’s historical letters some of the most interesting are 
those which describe State trials conducted by the Senate, and of a 
similar character to that of Warren Hastings. One of these was in 
all its circumstances a conspicuous event in his life. It was the 
impeachment of a governor by one of the most important provinces 
of the empire. Marius Priscus, the proconsul of Africa, was 
charged with crimes as atrocious as those of the notorious Verres. 
Pliny and Tacitus were counsel for the provincials. Trajan himself 
presided at the trial. It must have been an imposing scene. There 
was a great concourse of senators, and the general excitement at 
Rome appears to have been intense. ‘ Imagine,”’ says Pliny, “how 
anxious and full of apprehensions I may well have been at having to 
address such an assembly in the emperor’s presence. Though I had 
often spoken in the Senate, and had always been listened to with 


(1) Epp., i. 8. (2) Epp., iv. 13. (3) Epp., ii. 11. 
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favour, yet I was then agitated by a feeling of alarm altogether new 
tome. The extreme difficulty of the case was continually present to 
my mind; I saw before me one who had held the highest offices, but 
who held them no longer. As soon as I had collected myself I rose 
to speak, and the encouragement I received from the audience was as 
great as was my own anxiety. I spoke for nearly five hours; so 
favourable to me while I was speaking were the very circumstances 
which at the outset seemed discouraging. So kind and considerate 
was the emperor, that when he thought I was exerting myself 
beyond my strength he more than once reminded my freedman who 
was behind me that I ought to spare myself further effort.” This 
freedman, no doubt, answered to our private secretary, and had in 
his charge papers to which Pliny would have to refer in the course 
of his speech. In the letter describing this trial ali its particulars 
are dwelt on with evident satisfaction, and indeed it was an occasion 
to which Pliny might well look back with pride. The joint advo- 
cacy of himself and Tacitus was as successful as it deserved to be. 

Not only did Pliny plead the cause of oppressed provincials, he 
also endeavoured to bring to justice some of those odious and 
powerful men who under Domitian had plied the trade of the 
informer to the ruin of many a good citizen. In this attempt, 
while he must have encountered some danger and opposition, he 
would have been sure also to carry with him a large section of 
public opinion. In one of his letters’ he tells us how he avenged 
the death of his friend, the younger Helindeus, by the impeachment 
of the man who had destroyed him. It required, by Pliny’s account, 
no little moral courage to attempt such a proceeding, and his friends 
warned him against it. Publicius Certus, the defendant, held a high 
office, and had a host of influential friends among the senators. 
Pliny says that he was repeatedly interrupted when he rose in the 
Senate to introduce the case. It appears that the matter stopped 
short of an actual trial; Certus, however, was so far injured by the 
proceedings that he was passed over for the consulship which had 
been promised him, and to which he would otherwise have succeeded. 
Pliny considered that he had gained his point, and he subsequently 
published his speech on the occasion. Certus died a few days after- 
wards. ‘Ihave heard people say,” adds Pliny, “that during his 
illness he saw me in imagination standing over him sword in hand.” 
With this characteristic touch, betraying no slight self-complacency, 
the letter concludes. 

Pliny has an interesting letter? on the policy to be pursued by 
provincial governors. It reminds us of Cicero’s famous letter to his 
brother Quintus on the same subject. We may assume that it fairly 
reflects the views of the best Roman society of the age, and that the 


(1) Epp., ix. 13. (2) Epp., viii. 24. 
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gencral principles of government laid down in it were carried out to 
a greater extent than they had been in preceding times. As we 
might expect from a cultivated man who aspired to the character 
of a philosopher, Pliny’s conceptions of the duty of a governor are 
decidedly liberal and enlightened. The modern notions of toleration 
and sympathy with a subject people come out very clearly in the 
letterin question, It is written to one of his friends who is to have 
the charge of the Greck province of Achaia. “ Bear in mind,” he 
says to him, “the character of the country to which you are going ; 
remember that it is believed to be the cradle of civilisation and 
literature; that its inhabitants are a pre-eminently free people ; 
show reverence for their gods and for their ancient renown, and 
as you would respect old age in a man, respect in like manner 
antiquity ina state. Show that you esteem their old traditions, and 
even their legends. Do not be afraid that your tender treatment 
of them will make them despise you; such a people are not to be 
ruled by fear. Call to mind the meaning of the title of your office, 
and consider what it is to have to regulate the affairs of free states. 
How disgraceful it would be if the effect of your government were 
to be the substitution of slavery for freedom!’ Pliny, when pro- 
consul of Bithynia, as may be inferred from his correspondence with 
Trajan, sought to reduce these ideas to practice. 

Some of his letters illustrate very strikingly a moral aspect of the 
time which was evidently the result of a deeply felt sense of decay 
and feebleness. Outwardly prosperous as the age undoubtedly was, 
full of promise as it in some respects seemed, there was an unrest and 
weariness which can be interpreted only as the symptoms of a period 
of decline. ILence the frequency of suicide to which Pliny’s letters 
testify. It is a mistake to trace this directly to the teaching of the 
Stoic philosophy ; it was rather, I believe, the composite result of the 
satiety engendered by luxury and wealth, and of a distinctly conscious 
necd of some new and powerful renovating influence. Two memorable 
instances of thoroughly deliberate suicide are recorded by Pliny. One 
of his dearest friends, Corellius Rufus, to whom he looked up as his 
guide and master, voluntarily ended a life which incurable disease 
had rendered intolerably wearisome.’ “1 called on him one day,” 
says Pliny, “during the reign of Domitian, and found him in agonies 
of pain, Why, said he, do you think I continue to bear this anguish ? 
Sunply that I may by a single day survive that robber.” Ile meant 
the emperor. His wish was granted; he then starved himself to 
death. The poct Silius Italicus’ ended his life at his Neapolitan 
villa under precisely similar circumstances. Pliny’s judgment wholly 
upproved the conduct of these men. Rash and reckless suicide he 
despises as something vulgar ;* “to deliberate, to weigh the argu- 
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ments for and against death, and to choose accordingly, is,” he 
thinks, “the mark of a great mind.” 

One of the most pleasing and beautiful of his letters is on the death 
of a charming and accomplished girl, the daughter of an intimate 
friend. It impresses us with a sense of his tender and delicate 
sympathy. “TI write this,” he says to his correspondent,’ “in the 
deepest sorrow. The daughter of our friend l'undanus is no more ; 
[ never saw a more sprightly and amiable girl; she was worthy, not 
only of a longer life, but almost of immortality itself. She had not yet 
completed her fourteenth year, and she had all the prudence and fore- 
thought of an elderly woman ; with maidenly modesty she still had all 
the sweet playfulness of a girl. Tlow she would cling to her father’s 
neck ; how lovingly and modestly would she embrace her father’s 
friends ; how affectionate she was to her nurses and teachers ; how fond 
she was of her books, and how intelligently she read them ; with 
what self-restraint and delicacy would she amuse herself. Tow 
patient and resigned was she during her last illness. She carefully 
attended to the physician's orders ; she encouraged and consoled her 
sister and father, and the vigour of her spirit supported her when the 
strength of her body had utterly failed her.” 

We are naturally curious to know what an educated Roman of this 
age was inclined to think about the wide and difficult, subject of the 
supernatural, The Roman ‘intellect was not specially speculative, 
and rarely assumed a definite attitude towards matters lying beyond 
the sphere of ordinary expericnce. Tacitus never commits himself to 
a distinet expression of opinion about them. Still, I believe, they 
were not unfrequently earnestly discussed in the intellectual society 
to which Tacitus and Pliny belonged. Stories turning on them 
were certainly rife at the time. This is not to be wondered at ; it was 
just the age in which, in the circles of the wealthy and refined, with 
abundant leisure on their hands, scepticism and eredulity would be 
strangely blended. It appears that Pliny was much interested in 
these stories. In one of his letters he asks his friend,’ a learned 
man, as he says, from whom he hopes to get an exhaustive discussion 
of the subject, the question which has been continually asked since, 
whether he believes that phantoms and apparitions have any real 
and substantive existence, or whether he rather traces them to the 
workings of the imagination. Then follows a story of a haunted 
house, in all respects precisely like a modern ghost story. The house 
was at Athens; having once got a bad name, it remained unlet till a 
philosopher, who was acquainted with all the particulars, took it with 
the purpose of investigating the matter. In the evening, while he is 
busy with his studies, he hears the clanking of chains, and in due 
time the ghost, which is one of quite the conventional type, makes 
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his appearance, and stands over him as he is seated at his desk. 
After a while the apparition retires, and the philosopher takes up his 
lamp and follows him into the courtyard, where he disappears. 
Having marked the spot with some leaves, he goes the next day to 
the magistrates, and obtains an order from thei for the place to be 
dug up. Some human bones with chains round them were dis- 
covered ; these were collected, and publicly interred with due rites. 
Krom that time the house ceased to be haunted. Pliny ends his 
letter with an account of an incident which he says had come within 
the range of his own personal experience. One of his own servants, 
a kind of page, was visited in the night by an apparition, the reality 
of which seemed to be attested by the circumstance that some locks 
of the boy’s hair were cut off, and were found scattered on his couch. 
Pliny regarded this as a good omen, which had its fulfilment in his 
never having been impeached under Domitian. He would, he says, 
have been impeached had the tyrant lived longer ; for after his death 
papers were found in his desk which contained articles of accusation, 
drawn up by Carus Metius, one of the notorious informers of that 
bad time. The mysterious cutting off of the lad’s hair he interpreted 
as a sign that the danger had passed away, because, as he says, 
persons under impeachment usually let their hair grow without 
restraint. Pliny’s mind, it would seem from this singular story, was 
very accessible to superstit ion. 

His enjoyment and appreciation of natural scenery has a 
thoroughly modern touch about it. In this he shows the refinement 
of his tastes. Ile, in common with many of the rich men of the 
time, had his sea-side house at Laurentum, about sixteen miles 
from Rome, and also a country mansion on a great scale amid the 
hills of Tuscany. Both of these he has described with such minute 
particularity that we fortunately possess the means of forming a 
tolerably definite notion of a wealthy Roman noble’s country seat. 
He had, too, it appears, several villas on the lake of Como, some 
being on the margin of its waters, others on the high ground so as 
to command a more extensive prospect. It was a real pleasure to 
him to’dwell on the beauty of a shady grove, or of the soft and 
flowery bank of a stream, or on the picturesque adjunets of a little 
river like the Clitumnus,' in Umbria, famous for its clearness and 
purity, and for the noble breed of white cattle, which fed in the 
rich pastures through which it flowed. ‘Touches like these are all 
the more pleasing because they are somewhat rarely met with in the 
‘writers of antiquity. 

Pliny, as may be supposed, had a fitting sense of the duties of a 
host, and appears to have made a point of discharging them with 
delicacy and gentlemanly fecling. The rich Roman was apt to 
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make invidious distinctions between his guests. Such vulgarity and 
coarseness, as we gather from one of Juvenal’s satires,! scem to have 
been in fashion at Rome. Pliny was above it. Ile gives us an 
amusing sketch of a dinner party at which he had been present, 
where there was a great display, and at the same time, the plain 
evidence of a stingy parsimony. “ The host,” says Pliny, “ imagined 
himself to be combining splendour and economy ; | thought him 
shabby and at the same extravagant.” There were, it appears, 
three kinds of wine on the table, one for the host’s principal friends, 
another for his lesser friends (he had, Pliny says, different gr 
of friends), a third for the freedmen present.  ‘ What is your 


practice on these occasions 2” asked Pliny’s neighbour. ‘ To treat all 


ades 


alike, for I ask my friends to dinner on equal terms, not with a 
view to make distinctions,” was Pliny’s answer. It seems, however, 
that when he entertaincd a party of his freedmen he did not think 
it necessary to give them his best wine, nor indeed did he drink it 
himself; he and they shared the same. This letter is one of advice 
to a young friend whom he warns against what he calls a new- 
fangled combination of extravagance and meanness. It is, he says, 
aw union of two qualities cach of which by itself is intensely offensive. 
Altogether, perhaps, Pliny is the most finished specimen we have 
of a cultivated Roman of high position and wealth. Ile answers 
very exactly to our modern conception of a gentleman. As the 
representative of an age in which old and new ideas were meeting 
together, he well deserves to be studied. — ILis letters continually 
illustrate a period in which history of the best kind fails us, 

In one of his letters’ we have a short sketch of a dinner party given 
by himself. It is written to a friend who had promised to dine with 
him and had disappointed him. Pliny playfully tells him that he shall 
bring an action for damages against him, that the amount will be 
heavy, and he shall make him pay to the last farthing. Then we have 
an outline of the menu, which may be described as light and elegant. 
A. variety of fruits and vegetables are enumerated, and it appears 
that there was iced wine on the table. The accompaniments of the 
dinner, as we should expect from a man of Pliny’s refined tastes, 
were graceful and intellectual. There was music, and a company of 
actors was in attendance, and we hear of “a reader,” so that we 
presume that pieces of poetry were recited to the guests. Pliny 
hints by way of a joke that his friend was not exactly the man to 
appreciate such an entertainment, and that he would have preferred 
one of a widely different character, one in which, as he suggests, 
oysters and pork and a troop of ballet girls would have been the 
most conspicuous features. ‘ Well,” says Pliny, “ you have treated 
me very badly; you have certainly deprived me of a pleasure, and 
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yourself too. We should have had plenty of fun and laughter, 
plenty also to exercise our minds. There are many houses where 
you may get a more costly and elaborate dinner; there is none 
where you can have more real enjoyment and be more perfectly at 
your ease. Only make the trial, and for the future always decline 
my invitations unless you find that you decline those of others by 
preference.” 

Pliny’s life, it may be supposed, was pretty evenly divided between 
Rome and the country. When he was not professionally engaged, 
he liked nothing better during his stay in the capital than to hear 
the reading of some new poem or historical work. On such occa- 
sions a large party was invited by the author, and this in fact was 
practically the way in which a new book was advertised. These 
readings had become very fashionable in the best Roman society, in 
which no one, whatever his personal tastes and inclinations, could 
afford to dispense with the show at least of some refinement and 
appreciation of letters. Without them life at Rome would have 
been to Pliny dull and tiresome. Neither he nor the circles in 
which he chiefly moved cared much for the gladiatorial shows or the 
famous chariot races. Like Cicero, he must in his heart have 
thought the first coarse and brutalising, though in his panegyric of 
Trajan he finds something to say in favour of it, as an amusement 
calculated to inspire men with a contempt of death. Of the races 
he says in one of his letters’ that they have not the least attraction 
for him, that it is quite enough to have seen them once, as they 
have no novelty or variety. ILe wonders that so many thousands of 
respectable men take the trouble to witness such a puerile spectacle. 
“Tf,” he says, “they went to sce the marvellous speed of the horses 
or the skill of the drivers, there would be some sense in the proceed- 
ing; as it is, they go only to back their favourite colour, and to see 
which of the charioteering factions or companies wins. When I 
reflect how many sensible men waste their time over this stupid and 
meaningless sport, it is some satisfaction to me to feel that it has no 
charms for me.” Such is Pliny’s estimate of one of the most popular 
and exciting amusements of the capital. 

For life in the country he professes a hearty liking. ‘It has,” he 
says, in one of his letters,’ “‘a genuineness and sincerity about it 
which town life has not.” “If you ask a man at Rome,” he says in 
this letter, “What have you done to day? he will reply, I have 
paid one or two complimentary visits; I have been to a wedding- 
breakfast ; I have witnessed the signature of a will; I have given a 
friend advice on a matter of business. All these things seem very 
necessary on the particular day on which you do them; but when 
you quietly reflect on them, you fecl that there is something un- 
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satisfactory and unreal in them. This is just my own feeling when 
I retire to my country house at Laurentum and give myself up to 
reading and writing, or to healthy recreation. I hear nothing and 
I say nothing at which I am afterwards vexed; no one talks to me 
ill-naturedly about people; I find fault with nobody except with 
myself, when I do not compose to my satisfaction. I have neither 
hopes nor fears to worry me; there are no rumours to make me 
anxious ; I pass the time in converse with myself and my books. 
It is indeed a true and genuine life, and its very leisure is better and 
nobler than almost any occupation.” Pliny’s experience of country 
life, one would suppose, must have been exceptionally fortunate. 
Of some of its to us most familiar drawbacks he seems to have 
known next to nothing. Perhaps he enjoyed its tranquillity all the 
more as his constitution was weak. For country sports in them- 
selves he had not a keen relish; he valued them chiefly for their 
indirect influence on the vigour of the mental faculties. He did 
indeed hunt, but in a fashion which would make our sportsmen 
smile. “You will laugh,” he says in a letter to Tacitus,’ “to hear 
I have caught three wonderfully fine boars.” It appears from his 
explanation that the exertion which he underwent on the occasion 
was no more than is required for our ignoble battue shooting. At any 
rate, while he watched the nets, he had his pen and his writing tablets 
by his side, and he had made up his mind that, should he have no 
sport and return empty-handed, he would be able to show that he 
had used them to good purpose. ‘If you will take my advice,” he 
says to Tacitus at the close of the letter, “when you hunt, you will 
take your writing materials with you as well as your lunch-basket 
and bottle of wine.” *Tacitus, I should imagine, when he hunted, 
made a more earnest and business-like pursuit of it than Pliny. 

In reply to a friend who asked him how he spent his day in his 
villa in Tuscany,” he says,—‘“ TI rise when I feel inclined, generally 
about six, often earlier. My windows remain shut, and in the silence 
and darkness I think over any literary work that I may have in 
hand, and decide on any alterations cr corrections which seem suit- 
able. After a while I open the windows, and call my secretary, to 
whom I dictate what I have mentally prepared. About ten or 
cleven, according to the weather, I take a stroll on the terrace, and 
think over and dictate what I have left unfinished. Then I have a 
ride in my carriage, during which my thoughts are engaged in the 
same manner. After my ride I have a nap; then I take a walk, 
after which I read aloud a Greck or Latin speech, not so much to 
improve my voice as to strengthen my digestion. Then I take a 
second walk and have my bath. At dinner-time, if only my wife 
and a few select friends are with me, I have a book read to us; 
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dinner over, we have some acting or some music, and then I stroll 
out with my friends, among whom are some men of learning. Thus 
we get through the evening with conversation on various topics, 
and the day, however long, seems to be ended too soon.” Pliny 
drops a hint in the last sentence of this letter that during his resi- 
dence on his Tuscan property he had duties to perform as a land- 
lord which were not quite to his taste. The tenants had their rustic 
grievances, to which he was obliged to attend, though, as he says, and 
as indeed we might have ourselves conjectured, he did not, in their 
opinion, give enough time to them. But even this trifling worry 
had its advantage, as he found that it made him enjoy all the more 
his return to his books and his professional work. 

Pliny was an occasional purchaser of works of art. He was not, it 
would appear, rich enough to adorn his houses with them on the 
profuse scale of such a man as the poet Silius Italicus, whose passion 
for acquiring them, as Pliny himself hints, passed all reasonable 
bounds. Sometimes, however, he would lay out an unexpected 
legacy on a statue which attracted his fancy. He once bought in 
this manner a Corinthian bronze which struck him as singularly life- 
like. In aJl such matters, he says, he felt himscl¥ to be very ignorant ; 
but the merits of this particular statue he thought he could appre- 
ciate. It is described' at some length. It was the figure of an old 
man in a standing posture, and the muscles, sinews, veins, the very 
wrinkles, the thin and scattered locks, and all the various signs of 
old age and feebleness seem to have been strikingly represented. It 
was the marvellous skill displayed in the execution of these details 
which impressed Pliny. To judge by the colour of the bronze, the 
statue was one of great antiquity. Pliny, however, did not purchase it 
with the view of placing it in one of his own houses ; he chose rather 
to present it to his native Comum, where he wished it to be set up 
in a Temple of Jupiter, of which he considered it to be worthy. 

Occasionally in these letters we mect with a good anecdote, illus- 
trative of some well-known contemporary of Pliny, or of the habits 
of the age. Tis friend Junius Mauricus, who, like many other 
good men, had been banished by Domitian, and recalled by his 
successor Nerva, was remarkable for the blunt and outspoken manner 
in which he would tell people disagreeable truths. ‘I never knew,” 
says Pliny, “a man of greater courage and candour.” One day he 
was sitting as a guest at the table of the emperor Nerva, with a small 
and select party. Nerva’s good nature was such that he could not 
frown even on the worst and basest of men. One such sat next him 
on this occasion, Veiento, a flatterer and a tool of the late emperor. 
“ T have told you everything,” says Pliny, “when I have mentioned 


the man’s name.” The conversation turned on one whose portentous 
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cruelty and wickedness marked him out as perhaps the most con- 
spicuous object among the infamous creatures of Domitian, and for 
a while all Nerva’s guests were talking of the atrocities of the blind 
Catullus Messalinus, to whose infirmity Juvenal’ alludes in a line of 
terrible power. ‘ What may we suppose,” asked the emperor, “ he 
would suffer were he now living?” “ Ile would be dining with us,” 
was the reply of Mauricus. 

Two or three amusing stories are told us of a man who belonged 
to the same odious class as Veiento and Messalinus. The name of 
Regulus often occurs in the epigrams of Martial, who was base 
enough to pay compliments to any of Domitian’s favourites. Among 
these Regulus stood high. Ife had emerged from the lowest poverty 
into almost fabulous wealth, which Nerva’s weak good nature per- 
mitted him to display with coarse vulgarity, and even to increase by 
the tricks of the legacy-hunter. Ilis wings were, indeed, clipped 
after Domitian’s death, and his air, Pliny tells us, was that of a timid 
and dejected man. Ile could, however, by a species of malign in- 
fluence get rich people to make wills in his favour, or at least to 
leave him handsome bequests. Once he had to go to a lady’s house 
to witness her signature to her will. She had put on for the occa- 
sion a dress of singular splendour; this attracted the cupidity of 
Regulus, and he coolly asked her to bequeath it to him, The lady 
at first thought he was joking; he continued, however, to urge his 
request, and actually prevailed on her to take the will, which was 
already signed, out of her desk, and add to it a codicil by which 
she left him the dress which she was wearing. While she was 
writing it he kept his eye on her. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the lady, whom Reguiilus supposed to be at the point of death, was 
still alive at the time that Pliny tells the story. Regulus, it seems, 
was notorious for his ridiculous vanity and affectation. On the death 
of his son, a somewhat clever and promising lad, he showed his 
grief in a ludicrously pedantic fashion. The child had a multitude of 
pet animals—dogs, ponies, parrots, nightingales—all of which the 
father collected, and had burnt on the funeral pile. Ile also gave an 
order for an immense number of statues of every variety of material to 
be made in his son’s honour. Ile even wrote his life, and read it in 
the presence of a numerous audience, whom he had specially invited 
for the purpose. This did not satisfy him; he had a thousand copies 
of the book published for distribution throughout Italy and the pro- 
vinces, and he went so far as to provide that it should be publicly 
recited in the principal towns by a man singled out for his powerful 
voice by the local senate. Yet Regulus was by no means merely a 
rich simpleton. He had by Pliny’s admission real ability. He was 

(1) “Qui numquam vise flagrabat amore puelli.”’ 
Juv., iv. 113. 
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not, indeed, if judged by a high standard, a good speaker ; but from 
his perfect self-possession and energetic manner he was popularly 
regarded as a great orator. As an advocate he was singularly pains- 
taking and industrious, and even Pliny gives him credit for a 
genuine love of forensic eloquence and great respect for all who 
excelled in it. His death, it is intimated, was a blow to the legal 
profession. It appears that he carried his absurdities into the 
courts while he was pleading. He had a strange and ridiculous 
practice of wearing a white patch over his right or left eye, 
according as he was counsel for the plaintiff or defendant. It 
seems hard to conceive anything more utterly unmeaning. Pliny, 
however, vouches for its truth. He was, too, as might be expected 
in a man of low origin, whose rise in the world was both sudden 
and prodigious, exceedingly prone to superstition, and would consult 
astrologers and soothsayers about the issue of a trial. 

Next to the famous epistle to Trajan about the Christians, I sup- 
pose the best known of Pliny’s letters, is that in which he describes 
the memorable eruption of Vesuvius, which was fatal to his uncle 
and to the two towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum. It is a letter 
to Tacitus, and the description of the entire scene is given with 
minute particularity. It was specially written for the historian’s 
use. At the time of the event (it occurred a.p, 79) Pliny was but 
seventeen years of age. Up to that time he had been educated 
under his uncle’s care. An interesting and well-known letter tells 
us all we know of the elder Pliny. His various works and his almost 
superhuman industry are dwelt on with evident admiration. “TI 
smile,” says the nephew, “ when people call me a student, for com- 
pared with him I am an utter idler.” 

It was an intense delight to Pliny to be coupled in popular talk 
with his gifted friend Tacitus. He continually harps on this subject, 
and though he betrays his vanity in doing so, we may well forgive 
him, and even think his pride in such a connection praiseworthy. 
Tacitus’ once told him that he had lately been conversing at the 
Circensian games with a well-educated provincial on various matters 
of literary interest. After a while he was’, asked by his neighbour 
whether he came from Italy or from the provinces. “ You know 
me,” replied Tacitus, “from my works.” ‘Is it Tacitus or Pliny to 
whom I am speaking ?”’ exclaimed the provincial. Pliny confesses 
that nothing ever gave him greater pleasure than this little incident. 
In another letter” he tells us how pleased he was to find that his 
books were in great request at Lugdunum, in Gaul (Lyons), where he 
did not so much as know that there were booksellers. He begins, he 
says, to feel sure from the wide-spread popularity of his writings that 
his literary position is now thoroughly established. 

W. J. Broprtss. 
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CONDORCET’S PLEA FOR THE CITIZENSHIP OF 
WOMEN. A TRANSLATION.' 


Ir is in the power of habit to familiarise men with the violation of 
their natural rights to such a degree that, among those who have 
lost them, nobody ever thinks of reclaiming them or supposes himself 
to have suffered any wrong. There are even some of these cases of 
violation which have escaped philosophers and legislators, when they 
were devoting themselves with most zeal to the establishment of the 
common rights of the members of the human race, and to the founda- 
tion in these rights, and in them only, of political institutions. 

For instance, have they not every one violated the principle of the 
equality of rights, in tranquilly depriving the half of the human 
race of that of assisting in the making of law ; in excluding women 
from the right of citizenship? Is there a stronger proof of the 
power of habit, even over enlightened men, than the spectacle of 
equality of rights being invoked in favour of three or four hundred 
men that an absurd prejudice had deprived of them, and being 
forgotten in respect of twelve millions of women? For this exclusion 
not to be an act of tyranny, it would be necessary either to prove 
that the natural rights of women are not absolutely identical with 
those of men, or else to show that women are incapable of exercising 
them. 

Now the rights of men result only from this, that men are beings 
with sensibility, capable of acquiring moral ideas, and of reasoning 
on these ideas. So women, having these same qualities, have 
necessarily equal rights. Hither no individual of the human race 
has genuine rights, or else all have the same; and he who votes 


(1) The piece which I have here reproduced, with the omission of one or two sentences 
of no significance, was published by Condorcet on the 3rd of July, 1790, in the Journal 
de la Société de 1789, and was no doubt intended to influence the deliberations of the 
Constituent Assembly, of which he was not a member. It is to be found in Vol. X. of 
Condorcet’s Works, p. 121—Sur ? Admission des Femmes au Droit de Cité. 

It is natural that the question of the equal place of women with men in the rights of 
citizenship should come into prominence in times of revolution like 89. The more pro- 
found and moral the revolutionary feeling is, the more certain is the subjection of women 
to arrest attention. There are at least two good reasons why this should beso. In such 
times men are deeply stirred by a sense of justice; and in such times they feel to an 
unusual degree the need of the intelligent co-operation of women. Both conditions are 
to be met with in those men of our own day who are most penetrated by social senti- 
ment, though there is marked difference among them as to the ideal of the female 
character, and also as to the precise way in which their action in public affairs may best 
make itself felt. The simplest and truest view surely is that we have no right to 
deprive women of the opportunity of deciding both of these questions for themselves,— 
EpirTor. 
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against the right of another, whatever the religion, colour, or sex of 
that other, has henceforth abjured his own. 

With reference to the other horn of the dilemma, it would be hard 
to prove that women are incapable of exercising the rights of citizen- 
ship. Why should beings to whom pregnancy and passing indispo- 
sitions are incident, not be able to exercise rights of which nobody 
ever dreamt of depriving people who have the gout every winter 
or who easily catch cold? Again, even if we admit in men a 
superiority of intelligence not the necessary result of difference of 
education—which is as far as possible from being proved, and which 
ought to be proved, to enable us to deprive women of a natural right 
without injustice—this superiority can only consist in two points. 
It is said that no woman has made an important discovery in science, 
nor given proofs of genius in art, literature, &c. But, we may 
presume, the franchise is not to be accorded only to men of genius. 
It is said, further, that no woman has the same range of knowledge, 
the same force of understanding, as certain men. But what follows 
from this, that, except a not very large class of highly enlightened 
men, there is entire equality between women and all the rest of men ; 
that, this small class apart, inferiority and superiority are equally 
divided between the two sexes? Now, since it would be utterly 
absurd to confine to this superior class the rights of citizenship and 
the liability to public functions, why should we exclude women from 
them, any more than those among men who are inferior to a great 
number of women ?! 


(1) It would be astonishing, if we did not remember the omnipotence of prejudice, 
how many clever men suppose that they are discussing the justice of giving the 
franchise to women, by asserting in a varicty of forms that past history and present 


experience prove that men are superior to women. ‘Che meaninglessness of their propo- 
sition is evident the moment they come to quantify it. Surely not a/Z men are superior 
to all women; the stupidest man to the ablest woman; one of the good Lord Shaftes- 


bury’s male serfs to Georges Sand or George Eliot? Tf not, then what men are superior 


to what women? It may be well, as we are at translation, to reproduce the passage in 
which Plato has dealt with this. 


Many women are superior to many women in many things. So there is no function, 
my friend, says Socrates, proper to those who administer the city, which belongs espe- 
cially to a woman, because she is a woman, nor to a man because he is a man, but their 
natures are distributed alike among both creatures, and a woman shares in all functions, 
as aman shares in all; but in all woman is weaker than man. Shall we then assign 
all functions to men, and to women none 

I do not follow. 

Well, you will agree in this, that one woman has a turn for doctoring, and another 
has not; that one is musical by constitution, and another unmusical ? 

Certainly. 

And one fond of athletic games and fighting, and another peaceful and not fond of 


athletics ? 


True. [ Well, 
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In short, will anybody contend that women have in intelligence 
or in heart any qualities that ought to exclude them from the enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights? Let us interrogate facts. Elizabeth 
of England, Maria Theresa, the two Catherines of Russia, proved 
that it was neither strength of character nor courage of mind. that 
women failed in. Would not the rights of citizens have found a 
better champion at the States of 1614 in the adopted daughter of 
Montaigne, than in Councillor Courtin, who believed in  sortilege 
and occult virtues? Was not the Princess des Ursins worth more 
than Chamillard ? Would not the Marquise du Chatelet have 
composed a dispatch as well as M. Rouillé? Would Madame de 
Lambert) have made laws as absurd and as barbarous as those of 
I)’ Armenonville, against Protestants, thievish servants, smugglers, 
and negroes ? As they cast an eye over the list of those who have 
been their rulers and law-makers, men have no right to be so proud. 
Women are superior to men in the milder and domestic virtues ; 
they know, as well as men, how to love liberty, though they do not 
share all its advantages; and in republics they have many a time 
sacrificed themselves for it. They have shown the virtues of citizens 
us often as accident or civil troubles have brought them on a stage 
from which among all nations the pride of men had repulsed them. 
It has been said that women, notwithstanding much wit, judg- 
ment, and a faculty of reasoning carricd as far as it has been by 
subtle dialecticians, have never been guided by what is called reason. 
This remark is untrue. They are not guided, it is true, by the 
reason of men, but they are guided by their own. Their interests 
not being the same by, the defect of the laws, and the same things 
not having for them the same importance as for us, they may without 
failing in reason, make up their minds on other principles, and aim 
at a different end. It is not more unreasonable for a woman to take 
pains about her personal appearance than it was for Demosthenes to 
take pains with his voice and his gesticulation. 


Well, and you find women who love knowledge and women who hate it ; and women 
with spirit and women without spirit 

Yes, that is so. 

Then there are women with the qualities required for a guardian, and others without 
them. And this is just the conclusion we came to about men. So the constitution and 
character of men and women are the same, as far as the guardianship of the city goes ; 

. only lighter offices will be imposed on women than on men, on account of the 
inferior physical strength of the former, Our projects, therefore, were far from being 
impracticable and visionary, for the law we proposed was conformable to nature, and it 
is the existing system which is against nature.—(Republ., Bk. v. 455. D.... 457.) 

In short, Plato’s view was that the best men excel the best women, but that the best 
women excel all men below the second-best ; and that women have as many individual 
differences of taste and capacity as men have. Mr. Bouverie, however, one should add, 
does not agree with Socrates and Plato. 
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It has been said that women, though better than men, more gentle, 
more sensitive, less subject to the harsher and more egoistic sort of 
vices, have not the sentiment of justice; that they obey feeling 
rather than conscience. This remark is more near being true, but it 
proves nothing. It is not nature, it is education, it is the manner 
of social life, which is the cause of this difference. Neither one nor 
the other has accustomed women to the idea of what is just, but 
only to the idea of what is amiable. Banished from affairs, from 
everything that is settled according to rigorous justice and positive 
laws, the matters with which they occupy themselves are precisely 
those which are ruled by natural amiability and by feeling. It is 
hardly fair, therefore, to allege as a reason for continuing to deny 
women the enjoyment of their natural rights, reasons which only 
possess a certain amount of substance because women do not enjoy 
these rights. 

If we admitted such arguments against women, we must also 
deprive of the franchise the part of the people which, devoted to 
incessant labour, can neither acquire light nor exercise its reason, 
and soon we should come, step by step, to such a pass as only to 
permit citizenship in men who had gone through a course of public 
law. Ifwe admit such principles, we must as a necessary conse- 
quence renounce the whole idea of a free constitution. The various 
aristocracies have only had similar pretexts for foundation or for 
excuse ; the etymology of the word proves it. 

You cannot bring forward the subjection of wives to their 
husbands, because, in the first place, it would be possible at the same 
time to destroy this tyranny of the civil law; and, in the second, 
one injustice can never be a reason for perpetrating another. 

There only remain two objections to discuss. In truth, they 
only oppose to the admission of women to the right of citizenship 
motives of utility, which cannot outweigh a genuine right. The 
contrary maxim has too often been the excuse and pretext of 
tyrants; it is in the name of utility that commerce and industry 
groan in fetters, and that the African remains devoted to slavery ; 
it was in the name of public utility that the Bastile was crowded 
with prisoners, that censors were appointed over books, that legal 
procedure was kept secret, that the torture was applied. Still, we 
will discuss these objections, so as to leave nothing unanswered. 

We should have to dread, it is said, the influence of women over 
men. 

We reply, to begin with, that this influence, like every other, is 
much more to be feared when used in private than in a public dis- 
cussion; that the influence which may be peculiar to women would 
lose all the more by this; as, if it extends over more than one 
individual, it cannot be durable after it is known. Again, as hitherto 
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women have never been admitted in any country to an absolute 
equality, as their empire has none the less for this existed every- 
where, and the lower women have been placed by the laws, the more 
dangerous it has been, it does not seem as if we ought to have much 
confidence in this remedy. Is it not probable, on the contrary, that 
this empire would diminish if women had less interest in maintaining 
it, if it ceased to be for them the only means of defending themselves 
and of escaping from oppression? If politeness prevents most men 
from upholding their opinion against a woman in society, it is a 
politeness that has a good deal to do with pride ; they yield a victory 
which has no consequences; defeat does not humiliate, because it is 
regarded as voluntary. Does anybody seriously suppose that it 
would be the same in a public discussion on an important subject ? 
Does politeness prevent people from pleading a cause in the courts 
against a woman ? 

But, we shall be told, this change would be contrary to general 
utility, because it would draw women away from the tasks that nature 
seems to have reserved for them. 

This objection does not seem very well grounded. Whatever 
constitution is set up, it is certain that in the existing state of the 
civilisation of European nations, there will never be more than a very 
small number of citizens able to occupy themselves with public busi- 
ness. You would not be tearing women away from their house- 
keeping any more than you tear the labourer from his plough or the 
artisan from his workshop. In the richer classes, we never see the 
women surrendering themselves to domestic cares in so continuous a 
manner that we need .be afraid of distracting their attention from 
them ; and a serious occupation would certainly distract women from 
them much less than the futile tastes to which idleness and bad 
education condemn them. 

The principle cause of this apprehension is the idea that every man 
admitted to enjoy the franchise thinks henceforth of nothing but 
governing; which may be true, to a certain extent, at the moment 
when a constitution is being established. But this stir and agitation 
could not be permanent. in the same way we must not suppose that, 
because women might possibly be members of national assemblies, 
they would on the spot abandon their children, their households, their 
needle. They would be all the more fit to bring up their children 
and to form men. It is natural that the woman should suckle her 
children, and should attend to their first years. Kept to the house 
by these tasks, and being physically weaker than man, it is natural 
further that she should lead a more retired and domestic life. So 
women would be in the same class as the men who are obliged by 
their position to attend to a business for a certain number of hours. 
This may be a good reason for not preferring them in the elections, 

3B 2 
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but it cannot be the foundation of a legal exclusion. Gallantry 


would lose by this change, but domestic manners would gain by that 
as by every other equality. 

Hitherto all known nations have had barbarous or corrupt manners 
and customs. The only exception that I know of must be made in 
favour of the Americans of the United States, who are spread in a 
small number over a large territory. [litherto, among all nations, 
legal inequality has existed between men and women ; and it would 
not be hard to prove that in these two phenomena, equally general, 
the second is one of the principal causes of the first. lor inequality 
necessarily introduces corruption, and is the most common, where it 
is not the only, cause of it. 

It is singular cnough that in many countries women should have 
been counted incapable of every public function, yet worthy of 
royalty ; that in France a woman could have been regent, and that 
up to 1776 she could not be a marchande de modes at Paris; that, in 
fine, in the elective assemblies of our bailliages, that should have 
been accorded to a right of the fief which was denied to the right 
of nature. Several of our noble deputies owe to ladies the honour of 
sitting among the representatives of the nation. Why, instead of 


taking away this right from the owners of fiefs, not extend it to all 


those who have property, who are householders ?! 


(1) It is an interesting fact in the history of French opinion upon the position of 
women, that so far back as 1673 there was published in Paris by a Sicur de V., a little 
volume—for knowledge and perusal of which Tam indebted to Mr, Colvin-—entitled 
“Do TP Mgalite des Deux Sexes, Discours Physique et Moral, ot l'on voit limportance 
de se Défaire do Préjugés.” The reasons for accepting this equality have never been 
stated with calmer or more rational force, and the writer, whoever he was, had the 
courage to maintain the equal fitness of women with men for all offices, including those 
of Prince, Preacher, and General. Pour moy,” he says (p. 168), “je ne serois pas 
plus surpris de voir une femme le casque en teste, que de uy voir une Couronne: pré- 
sider dans un Conseil de Guerre, comme dans celuy d'un Mtat; exercer clle-méme ses 
soldats, ranger unc armée en bataille, la partager en plusicurs corps, comme elle se 
divertiroit 4 le voir faire, L’ Art Militaire n’a rien pardessus les autres, dont les femmes 
sont capables...... Une femme peut inventer des stratagémes pour surprendre 
lennemy, luy mottro le vent, la poussiére, le soleil, en face,’ &ce. Joan of Are, the 
Countess, of Derby, and other women, are cases in point. If it be said that physical 
strength is inadequate, the doubter may be referred to the well-known passage whero 
Macaulay describes the physical weakness of William IIL. and his enemy, Luxembourg, 

The writer gives a singularly good account of the way in which in primitive times 
the idea of male supremacy would be likely to arise, Tt was, in fact, owing to the opera- 

ion of Natural Selection. Women, in seasons of pregnancy and lactation, would be 
less capable than men of carrying on the struggle for subsistence, and would therefive 
have died out, if they had not been essential to the appetites of their male companions. 
That the idea of superiority should arise from this was natural enough among 
barbarians. Its continuance in communities that, like some of those of our own 
time, have really made partial advances towards high civilisation, is more wonderful. 
—LKprror, 

















A LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF TILE G2SCUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. 


From the Council to God. 


One thousand five hundred and forty-four years ago, the first d2cume- 
nical Council of believers in the religion of Jesus met together at Nice. 
You are now met together in a new Council—your last—in Rome. 
The first Council was the solemn and venerable consecration of 
the triumph and organized unity of the religion needed by the age. 
The present Council—whatever you intend by it——will proclaim 
the great fact of the death of a religion, and, therefore, of the 
inevitable and not distant advent of another. 

Thirty-seven years ago I wrote certain pages, entitled, “ T’rom the 
Pope to the Council.” In those pages—misunderstood, as usual, by 
superficial readers—I declared the Papacy to be morally extinct, 
and invoked the mecting of a Religious Council to declare that fact 
to the peoples. But the Council I desired was not yours. It was a 
Council convoked by a free people, united in worship of duty and of 
the ideal; to be composed of the worthiest in intellect and virtue 
among the believers in things eternal, in the mission of God’s 
creature upon this earth, and in the worship of progressive truth ; 
who should meet together for the purpose of religiously interrogating 
the pulsations of the heart of Collective Humanity, and to demand of 
that prophetic but uncertain instinct of the future which exists in 
the peoples: What portions of the old faith are dead within you ? 
What portions of the new faith are wakening into life within you ? 

At a later period (in 1847), when the same Pope who now bids 
you declare him Infallible was hesitating between the suggestions of 
vanity flattered by popular applause and the inherent tendencies of 
despotic power; when all the Italians, both learned and unlearned, 
frantically endeavoured to make of him their leader in their struggle 
for nationality and liberty; I alone—in a letter also misunderstood 
—frankly declared to him the truth: that a new faith was destined to 
lake the place of the old: that the new faith would not accept any privi- 
leged Interpreter between the people and God: and that, if he desired to 
avail himself of the enthusiasm by which he was surrounded, and 
become himself the initiator of the new epoch and the new faith, he 
must descend from the Papal throne, and go forth among the people 
an apostle of truth, like Peter the Hermit preaching the Crusades, 
I quote myself, reluctantly, that you may know that in thus 
addressing you, I am neither moved by the hasty impulse of a 
rebellious soul, nor by foolish anger at the Pope’s withholding Rome 
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from my country. We shall have Rome—even before your fate 
is sealed—so soon as the republican banner is again raised in 
Italy. It is from a profound conviction, matured by long and 
earnest meditation, and confirmed by the study and experience of 
more than the third of a century, that, in the face of a Pope who, by 
his syllabus, has thrown his gauntlet of defiance to the idea of the 
progressive mission of humanity, in the face of a Council composed 
of the members of one Church only, without the intervention of any 
possible representatives of the dawning Church of the future, I 
declare to you: 

That your faith is irrevocably doomed to perish: that, whether as 
promoters of a new schism, if you separate on the question of the 
Pope’s pretensions, or as suicidal destroyers of the primitive con- 
ception of your Church, if you submerge it in the arbitrary will of 
an individual, you are and will be inevitably cut off from and ex- 
communicated by humanity ; and that we, who are believers more 
than you, and more than you solicitous of the religious future of the 
world, reject beforehand your decrees, and appeal from your Council 
to God: to God the Father and Educator of man: to the God you 
comprehend not; you who seek to enclose his eternal, progressive, 
continuous revelation within the limits of a single book, a single 
epoch, or the inspiration of a privileged Intermediate: to the God of 
life, not of things dead ; to the God of all men, not of a caste. 


Il. 

The 320 Bishops who met together at Nice did lawfully represent 
the multitude of believers: they were the issue of a democratic 
inspiration, which is the soul of every rising faith: they were the 
elect of the clergy and the people. 

You are but a pitiful aristocracy, created and consecrated by 
power; and, like the elements of all falling institutions, without 
root in the heart of the Church, the people of believers. You 
represent nothing but a hierarchy, the reflex of the thought of 
others, in which every spontaneous thought is regarded as rebellion. 

The majority of the first Council bore upon their brows the signs 
of sacred sorrow felt for the numberless races of slaves disinherited 
of every human right, and the traces of persecutions undergone for 
the sake of the faith that promised them emancipation ; the greater 
number of them were poor. 

You make display of luxury and wealth—there is no sign upon 
your brows of the sorrows that purify and refine; nor pallor, save 
that of the constant inertia and idle ease of indifference to the miseries 
of millions of brothers given to you by God, and to the vital questions 
by which our hearts are tormented. 

Tn the face of the brute force of the corrupt and tottering empire, 
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whose frontiers echoed to the threatening footsteps of the barbarians, 
those bishops raised the banner of a moral idea, of a spiritual power, 
destined to save civilisation, and win over the barbarians to its rule. 

You worship Force ; force which, from Prometheus to Galileo, has 
ever sought to enchain the revealers and precursors of the future to 
the motionless rock of present fact. Before this force do you bow 
down and ~reach to the peoples blind submission, even when it 
violates the moral law; as you invoke its aid, whether proffered by 
infidels to your faith or not, whensoever you are threatened in your 
usurped temporal power. 

The believers of Nice initiated an era, and blessed the peoples 
congregated at its threshold. You are struggling to recommence 
a worn-out and exhausted past, and you curse the generation which 
will not, cannot, follow you in your labour of Sisyphus. 

I am no materialist. Young men of narrow intellect and super- 
ficial education, but warm-hearted and irritated to excess against a 
dead past which still would dominate the present; whose vanity is 
flattered by an idea of intellectual daring; who lack capacity to 
discover in that which has been, the law of that which shall be, are 
led to confound the negation of a worn-out form of religion, with 
denial of that eternal religion which is innate in the human soul ; 
and in them materialism assumes the aspect of a generous rebellion, 
and is often accompanied by power of sacrifice and sincere reverence 
for liberty. But when diffused among the peoples, materialism 
slowly but infallibly extinguishes the fire of high and noble thought, 
as well as every spark of free life, through the exclusive worship 
of material well-being, and finally prostrates them before successful 
violence, before the despotism of the fait accompli. Materialism 
extinguished every spark of Italian life amongst us three centuries 
ago; as, eighteen centuries earlier, it had extinguished all repub- 
lican virtue in Rome; as it would—should it again be infused among 
our multitudes—extinguish every germ of future greatness in our 
new-born Italy. 

Morally, materialism is disirherited of all criterion of right, or 
principle of collective education. *,etween the idea of an intelligent, 
preordained law, which assigns to human life an aim, and the idea of 
a blind, unreasoning, fatal force of fucts, or transitory phenomena, 
there is no middle path ; and materialists, by ignoring the first, are 
necessarily driven to the worship of the second, and prostrate them- 
selves, sooner or later, before the despotism (whether its method be 
Bonapartist bayonets or republican guillotines is of little matter) of 
force. Admitting neither a providential conception regulating the 
existence of collective humanity, nor the immortality of the individual 
Eyo, they may, illogically, utter the holy words progress and duty ; 
but they have deprived the first of its basis, and the second of its 
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source. The senseless, brutal doctrine cancels from men’s minds the 
only real virtue, sacrifice ; for, although individual followers of that 
doctrine may be urged by a religious instinct within them to fu/fi it, 
they cannot teach it. What avails martyrdom for a holy idea, when 
all pledge of future benefit to the race, or even to the individual 
himself, is destroyed? Amid the darkness of a world deprived of all 
ideal; in a brief, tormented existence, ungoverned by any law save 
sensation and the appetites to which it gives rise, the answer of man- 
kind to every moral lesson will be, Lyotism. Such has, in fact, been 
their answer in all those periods when a common faith has passed 
away, and given place to the anarchy of cold and sterile negations : 
panem et circenses: each for himself; Interest, lord of all. 

Scientifically, materialism is based upon a periodical confusion in 
men’s minds of the instruments of life with life itself; of the mani- 
festations of the Lyo, with the Zyo itself; of the consequences and 
applications of thought, with the thinking being itself; of the 
secondary forces revealed in the operation of the organism, with the 
initial force which excites, moderates, examines, and compares those 
operations; of the limited, transitory, relative, and contingent 
phenomena which alone are accessible to the organism, with the life 
which links them all to that absolute and eternal truth which alone 
gives value and significance to those phenomena ; of the application 
of the human faculties to the external world, with the faculties 
themselves ; of effects, with causes; of the real with the ideal; of 
facts, with the law by which they are governed. 

That “yo which reflects upon the phenomena of the organism, is 
not that organism ; that life which forms the harmony and unity 
the whole, which, consciously and mindfully directs the special func- 
tions towards a given aim, is not those functions themselves; the 
being which ponders of the future, of providence, of God, of immor- 
tality, of the infinite, of choice between good and evil; which resists 
the impulse of the senses and denies their sway—now in Athens and 
now on Golgotha; now in the prison of Petroni’ and now on the 
national battle-field, in sacrifice of self—is not those senses themselves. 

The erperimentalism of those children lisping science who call 
themselves materialists, is but one fragment of science; it simply 
verifies through as many facts as it can muster, the discoveries of 
intuition ; those sudden, spontaneous discoveries made by the rapid, 
intense concentration of all the faculties upon a given point. And 
the facts themselves which, being embraced and explained by hypo- 
thesis and discovery, demonstrate truth, require, in order to be use- 
fully observed, interpreted and classified, the guidance of a principie, 
a pre-accepted conception of law. Synthesis, the innate supreme 


(1) Petroni, a distinguished lawyer of Bologne, has languished in the Papal dungeons 


He was offered a means of escape, but as his fellow prisoners were not 
included, he decided to remain with them. 


since 1853. 
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faculty of the human soul, illumines the path of analysis from on 
high ; without its aid analysis could but stumble uncertainly and 
impotently along a labyrinth of facts, of aspect and bearing con- 
stantly differing according to their relation to other facts. 

There is a harmony between the order of things and the human 
mind, pre-existent to all experiment ; which does but ascertain and 
define that harmony. Kqually inaccessible to experiment are, man’s 
consciousness of himself, the mode of transmission between the inert, 
inorganic matter and the living and thinking matter ; the universal, 
perennial, and dominating intuition which exists in a limited and 
imperfect world, ruled (according to the materialist theory) by 
chance, or the blind unconscious sequence of facts, of an ideal, a con- 
ception of indefinite perfectibility ; the power of free activity which 
exists in man; the undeniable existence within us of a something 
which is not enchained in any special organ, but passes from one 
to another, examining, deciding upon, and connecting their opera- 
tions; and the hourly visible influence of moral force, of wi// wpon the 
material world. 

Experiment may give us the accidents, not the essence of things ; 
to reach that essence, science must maintain its connecting link with 
religion. Without a theory or method, all real, true, and fruitful science 
is impossible. The method is furnished by our conception of the aim 
of life ; the aim, once ascertained, affirms the relation between man 
and humanity, between humanity and the universe, the universe and 
God—law and life. ‘Now the aim, which is the discovery and pro- 
gressive realisation “of the design according to which the universe 
is evidently organised, and of which material laws are the means, 
‘an only be found through a philosophico religious conception. 

Science reveals and masters the material and intellectual forces 
given to man wherewith to realise the aim; but the aim itself is 
determined by the religious synthesis of the period; and the reli- 
gious synthesis is the sanction of the duty of each man to avail 
himself of those forees in furtherance of the aim, according to his 
faculties. ‘To break this union is to render science sterile. Hlumanity 
pursues a different course, and when the history of science shall be 
rightly written, it will demonstrate that to every great religion is 
attached a corresponding epoch of fruitful scientific progress; and 
that although during the periods of transition between the fall of one 
religion and the rise of another, science may discover phenomena 
and collect facts which offer materials for the new synthesis, she will 
misconceive alike their value and their law, as is the case at the 
present day. 

Historically, materialism is inexorably, invariably representative 
and characteristic of a period of transition between one religious faith 
and another, when all unity of conception and of aim being lost, and 
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lost every sense of a common doctrine and true philosophic method, 
human intellect invariably falls back upon the mere anatomy of 
facts, refuses the guidance of synthesis, and is left with one criterion 
of truth only—the Lyo disjoined from Collective Humanity and God, 

—negation and anarchy. It is but a funeral lamp that dimly 
illumines a bier, and is only extinguished when, inspired by the 
breath of the future, the bier is transformed into the cradle of the 
new faith, not ascertained, but invoked by the majority, and forefelt 
to be inevitable and iiear. This moment is approaching more 
rapidly than is generally believed, in spite of all that you men of 
the past, and true prolongers of the disastrous period of transition, 
an do to prevent it. 

Meanwhile materialism denies humanity, in which the religious 
sense, like the artistic and philosophical, is an inalienable element 
of life: it denies tradition—the harmony of which with the voice 
of individual inspiration and conscience is the sole criterion of truth 
we possess on earth: it denies history, which teaches us that religions 
are transitory, but Religion is eternal: it denies the solemn witness 
borne in adoration of God and the Ideal, by the long series of our 
greatest minds, from Socrates to Humboldt, from Phidias to Michel- 
Angiolo, from /ischylus to Byron: it denies the power of revelation 
innate in man, in order to date the discovery of truth from the meagre 
labours upon a fragment of creation studied by one single faculty of 
the mind of a Moleshott, Buchner, or other. 

Not for you do I write this—you are nearly all of you practical 
materialists—but for my young fellow-countrymén, good, but misled ; 
and because I hold that no man who assumes to speak of the future 
of our rising Italy, has henceforth a right to keep silence as to his 
own religious belief, or to abstain from uttering his protest against 
the irruption of the Barbarians of thought who rave amid the ruins 
of an epoch. 

I am not ungrateful to that epoch, nor irreverent to those grand 
ruins. I am not forgetful of the gigantic step taken by humanity 
towards its destined aim, through he religious faith in the name of 
which you are met together. Neither have I forgotten that we owe 
to it, not only the ten: of the unity of the human family, and of the 
equality and emancipation of souls, but also the salvation of the relics 
of our anterior Latin civilisation, and the recall of my fast-expiring 
country to the life half extinguished by her barbarian invaders, by 
awakening her to the consciousness of her second mission in the world. 

The salvation of Christianity, and through it of European civilisa- 
tion, through the unity of your hierarchy, during a period of dark- 
ness and anarcliy—the spirit of love towards the poor and afflicted 
outcasts of society, which inspired your early bishops and popes—the 
severe struggle sustained by them in the name of the Moral law 
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against the arbitrary power and ferocity of feudal lords and conquer- 
ing kings—the great mission (misunderstood in our day by those 
who know nothing or comprehend nothing of history) fulfilled by 
that giant of intellect and will, Gregory VIL., and the fruitful victory 
won by him in aid of the rule of mind over royal arms, of the Italian 
over the German element—the mission of civilising conquest you 
fulfilled among semi-barbarous peoples, the impulse given to agri- 
culture by your monks during the first three centuries, the pre- 
servation of the language of our fathers, the splendid epoch of art 
inspired by faith in your dogma, the learned works of your 
Benedictines, the commencement of gratuitous education, the 
foundation of institutions of benevolence, your sisters of merey,—l 
remember all these things, and bow down in reverence before the 
image of your past. 

But wherefore do you, in a world wherein all things, by God’s 
decree, die and are transformed, seek to live for ever? Why pretend 
that a past, which has been extinguished for ever beneath five 
hundred years of inertia and impotence, should live again in the 
future? ILow is it that, in the face of three centuries of dismember- 
ment into an infinitude of Protestant sects, and of a century of 
philosophical incredulity ; amid the reappearance of all those signs 
and warnings which characterised the intermediate period between 
the fall of Paganism and the rise of the Christian era, you see not 
that your mission is concluded; that the world is urged onward in 
search of a new heaven and a new earth? Wherefore, in the face 
of the grand tradition of humanity, throughout the course of which 
God reveals to us the Law of life he gave to all; which teaches you 
through its succession of religions the gradual continuous revelation 
of a Truth of which each historic epoch acquires a fragment, and 
none the whole, do you persist in believing, or asserting—you, whose 
own religion had its beginning, and who represent but one epoch 
among many—that you hold that entire truth within your grasp? 
IIow dare you strive to violate alike the Providential design and the 
free conscience of mankind, by restricting within a given narrow 
circle, the limitless ascending spiral traced by the finger of God 
between the universe and the Ideal it is destined slowly to attain ? 


II. 

I do not accuse you, as do our copyists of other (Irench or 
German) copyists of the eighteenth century, of having—impostors 
from the earliest times—built up a religion in order to attain to 
power. Humanity does not tolerate a lying Fable for eighteen hundred 
years. If the majority amongst ourselves were believers as fervent 
and sincere as were the men of your faith during the first thirteen 
hundred years, God’s new truth—of which at present we have but 
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faintest glimpses—would already unite the multitudes in harmony 
of belief. 

I do not accuse you of having disseminated errors, which for long 
years past have impeded or misled mankind upon questions which 
have become of vital moment at the present day. Every religion 
is the issue of the times, and the expression of an essentially imperfect 
stage in the education of the human race; but each contains a truth 
destined to live for ever, although overshadowed by passing error ; 
and that amount of truth which it was possible for the age to accept 
and to incarnate in action, was widely and beneficially diffused by 
you. 

I do not accuse you—though I might with better foundation—of 
having been the inexorable persecutors of all who differed from you. 
I remember how terror was erected into a system, only sixty years 
back, by the advocates of liberty ; and I know, moreover, that every 
religion founded upon the belief in an immediate, direct, and super- 
human revelation, cannot fail to be intolerant. 

I do not accuse you of persisting in the attempt to nail us down 
to a conception of God and of the relation between God and man 
belied by science, and against which every faculty of heart and mind 
granted to man forthe discovery of truth, and matured by eighteen 
hundred years of aspiration, study, suffering, and victory, protest 
at the present day. 

I do accuse you of maintaining a divorce between faith and 
science—the two wings given to the creature wherewith to elevate 
himself towards the divine Ideal—which must inevitably result in 
mental slavery or materialism. 

I do accuse you of insanely pretending that a beacon kindled 
eighteen hundred years ago to illumine our journey across a single 
epoch, is destined to be our sole luminary along the path of the infinite. 

I do accuse you of destroying the unity of Collective Humanity, by 
dividing mankind into two arbitrary sections; one devoted to error, 
and the other sacred to truth; and of blaspheming against the 
eternally creative and revealing power of God, by imprisoning the 
Word within an insignificant fraction of time and space. 

I accuse you of having utterly misunderstood the holy soul of 
Jesus—superior to every other in aspiration and fraternal love—by 
transforming him, in despite of his sublimest presentiments, into an 
eternal and vulgar tyrant of souls. 

I accuse you of having closed your eyes in vanity and lust of 
power, and refused to perceive that, even as one existence succeeds 
another, so does one mission succeed another, and each and all are 
governed and sanctified by a religious synthesis. 

And, above and before all, I accuse you of living no real life; of 
having no other existence than that of the phantoms seen wandering 
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among tombs to delude mortals into superstition, or degrade them by 
terror ; but doomed to vanish at the first blush of dawn. 

Life is love. You know no longer how to love. The voice of 
your chief is only heard in groans of discouragement; the formula 
of your declarations is an anathema. 

Life is movement, aspiration, progress. You deny progress ; 
shrink in terror from all aspiration ; crucify humanity upon Calvary ; 
reject every attempt to detach the idea from the symbol, and strive to 
petrify the living Word of God. Youreduce all history (which is the 
successive manifestation of that Word) to a single moment; you 
extinguish free will (without which no consciousness of progress can 
exist) beneath the fatalism of hereditary responsibility, and cancel all 
merit in works or sacrifice by the omnipotence of grace. 

Life is communion: communion with nature and with man, 
wheresoever he loves, struggles, or hopes, and with God. You have 
attempted, by denying the continuity of creation, and the universal 
diffusion of the creative spirit, to imprison the Deity in one sole 
corner of the universe, and one brief pefiod of the immensity of 
time. You seek even now, by the immoral antagonistic dualism you 
establish between earth and heaven, to banish from men’s minds all 
reverence for nature (which is a form of the divine thought) ; and 
you refuse, in the name of an individual salvation to be achieved 
through faith and prayer, all communion with the great collective 
sorrows, the holy battles, and the emancipatory hopes of mankind. 
Kepler, when he taught mankind how the universe opened upon 
the field of the infinite on every side, felt God more than you; and 
Byron—whom you condemn as a sceptic—worshipped him more 
truly than you, when he sacrificed’ wealth, genius, and life for the 
vause of liberty in Greece. 

Life is production: increase of that already gained ; and you have 
for upwards of five centuries been struggling, with ever lessening 
power, merely to conserve. 

When a religion no longer either creates, determines, or directs 
action; when it rouses no power of sacrifice; when it no longer 
harmonizes and unites the different branches of human activity ; 
when its vital conception ceases to inform new symbols, or new 
manifestations in art, science, or civil life,—that religion is expiring. 
You may still, by help of the deceptions of your ministers and 
the pomp of your rites, gather a numerous concourse of apparently 
devoted followers around you, and you will continue to do so, so long 
as their sole choice lies between the records of a faith once grand 
and fruitful of good, and the arid negations of a brutalizing mate- 
rialism ; but demand of these followers that they should die for you 
and for the faith you represent, and you will not find a martyr 
among them. You did not find one when we confronted your 
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banner with our own in Rome, upon which was inscribed the Word 

of the future, God and the People, and proclaimed—through the unani- 
mous vote of the very men who, the day before, declared themselves 

believers in you—the abolition of your temporal power and the 
tepublic. 

Your Pope fled in disguise; and all of you vanished utterly : the 
constant intrigues with which you endeavoured when at Gaeta to 
raise up internal enemies amongst us, were fruitless. You were 
reduced to beg the aid of bayonets, the instruments of the tortuous 
policy and ambition of a vulgar pretender, whom you well knew 
to be as infamous as he was unbelieving in your doctrines. Our 
men died—they still die for the sake of the glimpse vouch- 
safed them of that new faith which, ere it has enlightened their 
intellect, has fired and warmed their hearts—in dungeons, or upon the 
scaffold or the battle-field, with a smile of defiance upon their lips ; 
but around you I see none but mercenaries greedy of rank or gold. 

3e not deceived : faith is perishing around you. Even as linger- 
ing sparks still issue from a dying fire, the expiring faith of the day 
finds its expression in the prayers muttered before your altars 
through the force of habit at stated brief moments: it evaporates at 
the church door, and no longer rules or guides men’s daily life: 
they give one hour to heaven and the day to earth—to its material 
interests and calculations, or to studies and ideas foreign to every 
religious conception. 

Science proceeds onward; regardless of your doctrine, heedless of 
your anathema and of your councils, destroying at every step 
another line of the Book you declare infallible. Art wanders in the 
void: now retracing its steps towards the pagan ideal, now doubt- 
fully pursuing religious aspirations other than yours ; and now, as if 
in despair of finding any other God, reduced to worshipping itself ; 
but always apart from the Christian synthesis, 
to the conception which inspired your architects 
past. 


always irresponsive 
and painters in ages 


The iniquitous Governments of the day, to whom it is a necessity 
to maintain your authority in order to prop the tottering foundations 
of their own, deny it, none the less, in the practical exercise of their 
power : “the daw”’ for them ‘is atheist,’—the separation of the tem- 
poral from the spiritual power is their supreme rule of guidance; and 
the very king who implores your benediction in secret, affects before 
his subjects to despise it the day after. 

The men of highest power, whether of intellect or eloquence, 
belonging to your creed, from Lamennais down to Pére Hyacinthe, 
detach themselves from you one by one. 


Not a single one of the 
vast strides made upon the path of progress in our age was either 
suggested or consecrated by your faith. 
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Two nations, once sisters—the Greek and Italian—have burst 
asunder the walls of the tomb wherein they had laid buried for ages, 
and they have neither asked nor could obtain one holy word of bap- 
tism from you. 

Four millions of black slaves have been emancipated—in pledge 
of other emancipations—across the Atlantic, in the name of the 
immortal human soul within them, and they owe it to no crusade of 
yours, but to a war of an exclusively political character, fought by 
men whose sole idea was one of national unity. 

Like the great German family at the downfall of paganism, and as 
if as a warning of the approach of a similar epoch, the Slavonian 
family is in movement upon a zone extending from the North Sea to 
the Adriatic, and eager to proffer its word at the fraternal European 
banquet ; while you—the sometime distributors of distant lands 
among the monarchs—appe: w scarcely conscious of the fact. They 
ask for aid in their work, not from you, but from us. 

Mute, and disinherited alike of inspiration and affection, having 
abdicated all power of intervention in the events that transform and 
improve God’s earth, you, who were once the world’s centre, are 
gradually being driven back to its extremest orbit, and are destined 
to find yourselves at last alone in the void beyond. Motionless 
sphinxes i in the vast desert, you inertly contemplate the shadow of the 
centuries as they pass. Humanity, whom you should have guided, 
has gone otherwhere. Faith is perishing among the peoples, 
because the dogma that inspired it no longer corresponds to the 
stage of education which they, in fulfilment of the providential plan, 
have reached. 


IV. 


The Christian dogma is perishing. The arch of the Christian 
heaven is too narrow to embrace the earth. Beyond that heaven, 
across the fields of the infinite, we discern a vaster sky, illumined by 
the dawn of a new dogma ;' and on the rising of its sun your own 
heaven will disappear. We are but the precursors of that dogma: 
few as yet, but earnestly believing ; fortified by the collective in- 
stincts of the peoples, and sufficiently numerous to convince you— 
had you sense to comprehend it—that when the tide of materialism 
shall recede, you will find yourselves confronted by a far other 


foe. 


(1) By this word dogma—now generally misunderstood, because usurped and acceptey 
exclusively in the Christian sense—I mean a truth of the moral order, which, usually 
perceived in the first instance by philosophy, or prepared by the progress of science, and 
still more by the civil condition of one or more peoples, becomes incarnate in the life of 
one or more individuals privileged in love and virtue, and wins over the mind of the 
multitude and gradually transforms itself into a religious axiom. 
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We worship not anarchy: we worship Authority; but not the 
dead corpse of an authority the mission of which was concluded in a 
now distant past, and which can therefore only perpetuate its power 
through tyranny and falsehood. 

The authority we revere is founded upon the free and deliberate 
acceptance and popular worship of the truth conquered by our 
epoch; upon that conception of life which God reveals to mankind 
in time and measure through souls devoted to Him and to his 
Law. 

Your dogma may be summed up in the two terms, Faun and 
REDEMPTION: Our own in the terms, Gop and Procress. The 
intermediate term between the Fall and Redemption is, for you, the 
Incarnation, at a given moment, of the Son of God. 

The intermediate term for us, between God and his Law is, the 
continuous and progressive incarnation of that law in Humanity, 
destined slowly and gradually to discover and to fulfil it throughout 
the immeasurable, indefinite future. 

The word Proarsss, therefore, represents to us, not a mere scientific 
or historic fact, limited, it may be, to one epoch, one fraction, or one 
series of the acts of humanity, having neither root in the past, nor 
pledge of duration in the future. It represents a religious conception 
of life radically different from yours; a divine Law, a supreme 
formula of the eternal, omnipotent creative force, universal as 
itself. 

The root of every religion is a definition of life and its mission. 
For you that definition of life is the doctrine of Original Sin, and 
of resurrection to God through faith in a Divine Being who descended 
upon earth to sacrifice Himself in expiation of that sin. 

Our definition of life asserts the imperfection of the finite creature, 
and its gradual self-correction by virtue of a capacity of progression, 
given to all men, through works; through the sacrifice of the 
egotistic instincts for the sake of the common improvement, and 
through faith in a divine Ideal, which each is bound to incarnate in 
himself. 

God, the Father and Educator,—the law prefixed by Him to life 
—the capacity, inborn in all men, to fulfil it,—free will, the con- 
dition of merit;—Progress upon the ascent leading to God, the result 
of right vhoice,—these are the cardinal points of our faith. 

In the dogma of Original Sin, which is the keystone of your edifice 
(except the presentiment it contains of that human solidarity which you 
do not comprehend), we see nought but Evil profanely made the bap- 
tism of life: the absolute impossibility of accounting for the ine- 
quality of evil tendency manifested among men, and an hereditary 
doom which denies alike human free wili aud responsibility. 

In the Redemption through the incarnation of the Son of God 
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(except the symbol it contains, by you neglected, of that aspiration 
which impels the finite towards union with the infinite) we only see 
subtraction made of the divinely educating force ; the substitution 
of an arbitrary fact for the majesty of a divine law; a solution of 
the continuity of the collective life of humanity, and the sanction 
of an unjust dualism between the generations anterior and posterior 
to the Cross. 

From this diversity in the foundations of faith, follows a series of 
consequences which affect both heaven and earth—the Dogma and 
the Moral Code. 

You believe in the divinity of Jesus. I can well understand the 
origin of this belief in times when it alone was able to secure the 
doubtful victory of Christianity ; when the idea of Progress was 
unknown, and consequently unknown the conception of the gradual 
manifestation of God through his Law. You could not avoid attri- 
buting to the Announcer of truth a character which would compel 
mankind to obey his precepts. 

We, who at the present day believe in the continuous revelation 
of God throughout the collective life of humanity, have no need of 
a sole immediate Revealer to teach us either to adore his power, or to 
feel his love. 

The divine incarnation of both these attributes is perennial in the 
great facts which bear witness to the collectivity of life; in the great 
intellects, sanctified by virtue, who prophecy or interpret that 
universal life; and in the grand aspirations of individual conscience, 
which foretell or accept truth. 

We venerate in Jesus the Founder of the epoch that emancipated 
individual man ; the Apostle of the unity of the divine law, more 
largely understood than in times anterior to his own; the Prophet 
of the equality of souls: we reverence in him the Man who loved 
more than any other; whose life—an unexampled instance of harmony 
between thought and action—promulgated as the eternal basis of every 
future religion, the sacred dogma of Sacrifice ; but we do not cancel 
the Woman-born in the God; we do not elevate him to a height 
whereunto we may not hope to follow him: we love him as the best 
of our human brothers; we do not worship and fear him as the 
inexorable Judge, or intolerant Ruler of the future. 

You believe—thus depriving yourselves of every basis of intel- 
lectual certainty and criterion of truth—in mirac/es ; in the super- 
natural; in the possible violation of the laws regulating the uni- 
verse. 

We believe in the Unknown; in the Mysterious—to be one day 
solved—which now encompasses us on every side; in the secrets 
of an intuition inaccessible to analysis; in the truth of our strange 
presentiment of an Ideal, which is the primitive father-land of 
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the soul; in an unforeseen power of action granted to man in 
certain rare moments of faith, love, and supreme concentration of all 
the faculties towards a determinate and virtuous aim,—deserved 
therefore,—and analogous to the power of revelation which the 
increased concentration of rays in the telescope communicates to the 
human eye: but we believe all these things, the pre-ordained conse- 
quence of laws hitherto withheld from our knowledge. We do not 
believe in the miraculous, as you understand it ; in the infringement 
of laws already known and accepted by arbitrary will; in facts 
in contradiction fo the general design of the creation, which would, 
we consider, simply testify to a want of wisdom or of justice in God. 

You appeal in support of your theory to an idea of divine Free 
Will. We deny it. We are free, because imperfect: called to 
ascend, to deserve, and, therefore, to choose between good and evil; 
between sacrifice and egotism. Such free will as ours is unknown 
to God, the perfect Being whose every act is necessarily identical 
with the True and Just; who cannot, without violation of our every 
conception of his nature, be supposed to break his own law. 

You believe in a God who has created and reposes. We believe 
in continuity of creation; in a God the inexhaustible source of the 
Life diffused perennially throughout the infinite ; of thought, which 
in Him is inevitably identical with action ; of conceptions, realised 
in worlds. : 

You believe in a heaven extrinsic to the universe ; in a determinate 
portion of creation, on ascending to which we shall forget the past, 
forget the ideas and affections which caused our hearts to beat on 
earth. We believe in One Heaven, in which we live, and move, and 
love ; which embraces—as an ocean embraces the islands that stud 
its surface—the whole indefinite series of existences through which 
we pass. We believe in the continuity of life; in a connecting link 
uniting all the various periods through which it is transformed and 
developed; in the eternity of all noble affections, maintained in 
constancy until the last day of our existence; in the influence of 
each of these life-periods upon the others; in the progressive sanc- 
tification of every germ of good gathered by the pilgrim soul in its 
journey upon earth and otherwhere. 

You believe in a divine hierarchy of natures essentially distinct 
from our own and immutable. From the solemn presentiment 
enfolded in the symbol of the angel you have deduced no better 
conception than that of a celestial aristocracy—the basis of the 
conception of aristocracy on earth—and inaccessible to man. We 
recognise in the angel the soul of the just man who has lived in 
faith and died in hope; and in the inspiring, or guardian angel, the 
soul of the creature most sacredly and constantly loving and beloved 
by us on earth, having earned the recompense of watching over and 
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aiding us on earth. The ladder ’twixt earth and heaven of Jacob’s 
dream symbolises, for us, the ascending and descending series of 
man’s transformations on the path of initiation in the divine Ideal, 
and the beneficent influence exercised over us by the beloved beings 
who have preceded us upon that path. 

You believe in an Eden surrounding the cradle of mankind, and 
lost through the fault of our first parents; we believe in an Eden 
towards which God wills that humanity—traversing the path of 
error and sacrifice—shall constantly advance. 

You believe that the soul can pass at one bound from its human 
existence to the highest beatitude, or to absolute, irrevocable perdition. 
We believe the human period of our existence too distant from the 
highest ideal; too full of imperfections to allow that the virtue of which 
we are capable here below can suddenly deserve to reach the summit 
of the ascent leading to God. We believe in an indefinite series of 
re-incarnations of the soul, from life to life, from world to world ; 
each of which represents an advance from the anterior; and we reject 
the possibility of irrevocable perdition as a blasphemy against God, 
who cannot commit self-destruction in the person of the creature 
issued from himself; as a negation of the law prefixed to life, and 
as a violation of the idea of love which is identical with God. It 
may be that we shall retraverse the stage over which we have 
already passed, if we have not deserved to ascend beyond it, but we 
cannot, spiritually, either retrogress or perish. 

You believe in the resurrection of the body, such as it was at the 
termination of our earthly existence ; we believe in the transformation 
of the body (which is naught other than an instrument adapted to 
the work to be achieved) in conformity with the progress of the 
Ego, and with the mission destined to succeed the present. 

All things are, in your creed, definite, limited, immediate; bearing 
the stamp of a certain immobility, which recalls the characteristics of 
the materialist conception of life. In our creed all is life, move- 
ment, succession, and continuity. 

Our world opens upon the infinite on every side. Your dogma 
humanises God: our dogma teaches the slow, progressive divinisation 
of man. 

You believe in grace : we believe in justice. You, by believing in 
grace, believe—more or less explicitly, but inevitably—in predesti- 
nation ; which is but a transformation of the pagan and aristocratic 
dogma of the two natures of man. Grace, according to you, is 
neither granted to all, nor to be achieved through works; it is 
arbitrarily bestowed by the Divine Will, and the e/ect are few. We 
believe that God called us, by creating us; and the call of God can 
neither be impotent nor false. Grace, as we understand it, is the 
tendency and faculty given to us all gradually to incarnate the 
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Ideal; it is the law of progress which is his ineffaceable baptism 
upon our souls. 

That law must be fulfilled. Time and space are granted to us 
wherein to exercise our free will. We can—through our action and 
endeavour—hasten or delay the fulfilment of the law in time and 
space; multiply or diminish the trials, struggles, and sufferings of 
the individual; but not, as the dualism taught by your dogma would 
do, eternise evil, and render it victorious. Good only is eternal: 
God only is victorious. 

Meanwhile, that dualism which dominates your doctrine of 
grace, of predestination, of hell, of redemption half-way upon the 
historic development of humanity, and every portion of your 
Dogma inspires and limits your Moral Code, and renders it irre- 
mediably imperfect and inefficacious to guide and direct human life 
at the present day. 


Vv. 


Your dogma is expiring. Your moral code is therefore rendered 
sterile and expires with it. It is deprived of its origin and its sanc- 
tion ; of that faith in the duty and necessity of regulating human 
life by its precepts, whence it derived its power to govern men’s 
individual instincts, passions, and free will. You have but to look 
around you in order to perceive this. 

The moral code is eternal you say, and you point to the precepts 
of love towards God and man, of sacrifice, of duty, of preference 
given to the salvation of the soul over the desires and interests of 
a day. 

Yes; those precepts spoken by the lips of Jesus do live, and will 
live ; they are as undying as our gratitude towards Him. His cross, 
as symbol of the sole enduring virtue,—sacrifice of self for others,— 
may still be planted, without any contradiction, upon the tomb of the 
believer in the new religion; but a moral code which is to have a 
fruitful, active influence upon mankind, requires far more than this. 

The precept of love, which is inborn within the human soul, is the 
basis, more or less apparent, of all religions; but each religion gives 
a different value and larger interpretation to that general formula of 
Duty. The moral problem, the solution of which progresses with the 
epoch, is the problem how we are to worship God, how we are to love 
man, how we are to work out the sou!’s salvation, and it is the mis- 
sion of the religion of each epoch to give the force of a law, supreme 
over all and equally binding upon all, to the definition of the How, 
and to compel the fulfilment of the duty thus defined by linking it 
with heaven, tracing it back to the Divine conception of the creation. 
Even if your moral code were sufficient for the intelligence and the 
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aspiration of the epoch, it would still remain sterile; a mere inert, 
inefficacious dead letter, because this link is lost. Your heaven exists 
no longer, your conception of creation is proved false. The telescope 
has destroyed it for ever in the fields of the infinite; geology has 
destroyed it on earth; the recently-recovered tradition of the past of 
humanity has destroyed it in the kingdom of intelligence, and the 
presentiment within us of a new law of life has destroyed it in our 
hearts. But your moral code, holy as it was before it had become 
adulterated by your corruption, intolerance, and cowardly compro- 
mise with the atheistic powers of the world, is unequal to the obliga- 
tions imposed upon us by God. 

The dualism of your dogma, transferred into your moral code, 
generated that antagonism between earth and heaven, matter and 
spirit, body and soul, which, no matter to what grade of the doctrine 
you belong, essentially narrowed your conception of the unity of life, 
and of its mission here and elsewhere, rendering it impossible that 
the great social questions of the day should be solved through help 
of your religion. 

In the face of an empire believed to be omnipotent, and founded 
upon the prestige of material force placed between a religion which 
sanctioned the dogma of the two human natures (freeman and slave) 
and a philosophy which consigned mankind to the dominion of 
fatality, in a world in which there existed no conception of the col- 
lective life of humanity, or of an innate faculty of progress in indi- 
vidual man—having to address himself to men either intoxicated 
with tyranny and lust, or crushed by poverty and the abject servility 
induced by despair of a better future—it was impossible for Jesus to 
conceive any other mission for the benefit of the brother men he 
loved so well, than that of effecting their moral regeneration, or any 
other consolation for their wretchedness on earth than that of 
creating for them a country of freemen and equals in heaven. It 
was his purpose to teach men how to save, to redeem themselves, in 
spite of, and against, the earth. 

From the legend of the temptation, in yhich the earth is evidently 
the heritage of the evil spirit, down to the “render unto Cesar the 
things that are Casar’s”’ of the three first Gospels ; from the opposition 
between the law of God and the flesh, of Paul (Rom. vii.), down to 
the “love not the world,” of John (2 Ep. ii. 15), the teachings of Jesus 
and the Apostles constantly insist upon our divorce from all terrestrial 
things, as a condition of moral improvement, of salvation. In their 
eyes our earthly abode is overshadowed by the curse of sin and 
temptation; and our sole hope of salvation from this curse lies in 
our suicide of the man within us. As Tell even in the midst of the 
tempest spurned from him the bark that bore the oppressor, each of 
us is held bound to spurn from him the earth, to cast loose every tie 
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that binds him to it, in order to raise himself on the wings of faith 
to heaven. 

The result of these teachings is a moral code which may be thus 
summed up :—Adoration of God, and faith in Christ, as the necessary 
intermediate to our salvation ; renunciation of every natural desire ; 
abdication of every aim of social transformation ; indifference to every 
earthly good; resigned acceptance of every existing evil, either as 
a means of expiation, or of imitation of the sufferings of Jesus; war 
to the body and to the senses; submission to the powers that be; 
exclusive importance given to the work of internal purification, 
especially to the realisation within ourselves of faith in heavenly 
grace. 

The holy nature of Jesus’s own mind diffused a breath of love over 
the whole of his teachings, and generated a spirit of charity and 
disposition to good works in his hearers; but it was the love of men 
who, despairing of vanquishing the evil existing in the world, sought 
only to alleviate the more immediate sufferings of individuals. 
Christian charity was rather a means of purifying one’s own soul, 
than the sense of « common aim, which it was God’s will that man 
should realise here below. It did not overpass the limits of bene- 
volence, and led the believers in the new religion to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and heal the sick with whom they came in contact ; 
but to no attempt to destroy the causes of human hunger and misery. 
ven as the earth itself was despised, so were all the good things of 
the earth to be despised as a perennial source of temptation, and the 
gifts to the poor and to the Church testified to this belief. Poverty 
itself was preached by the majority of Jesus’s followers as a blessed 
mortification of the flesh, and regarded by all as an incontestable 
necessity. Love of country, and that love which embraces the gene- 
rations of the future, and is devoted even unto sacrifice for their sake ; 
that love which will not tolerate the brand of inequality or slavery 
on the brow of a brother man, was unknown to Christian morality. 
The true country, the real home of Christian freemen and equals, was 
heaven; every man was bound to direct, his course thither; and the 
greater bis sufferings on earth, the stronger the hope he might 
entertain of his soul’s future, and of celestial joy. The world was 
abandoned to Satan. Religion taught man to renounce it; religion, 
which was alike his isolation and his refuge; it imposed no mission 
of earnest and resolute struggle, and of slowly progressive, but certain 
victory. 

Such was, such is, your Moral Code. Solitary contemplation and 
monastic life were its first’ logical consequences. At a later period, 
when you were triumphant, when the necessity, which all religions 
undergo, of transforming society in their own image, compelled you 
to mingle in social and political life, you frequently (with immense 


advantage to civilisation) obeyed that uncertain and instinctive sense 
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of right and equality which lics at the root of your religion ; but it 
was simply as a fact, not as a doctrine, and did not in any way alter 
the educational principle of your Moral Code ; which was incarnated 
historically, in the dualism of the temporal and the spiritual powers 
—the Papacy and the empire. The greatest of your Popes, 
Gregory VII., attempted to crush this dualism beneath the omnipo- 
tence of moral force ; but he failed, and died in exile. The greatest 
of your philosophers, Thomas Aquinas, attempted to destroy the 
antagonism between the soul and the body, through a definition of 
man borrowed from Aristotle; but it was too late: not even the 
decrees of your Council of Vienna, in support of his attempt, could 
transform a moral code which had been identified with the Christian 
Conception of Life for thirteen centuries. 


Your religion was the religion of individual man. It did not— 
it could not, at its origin, contemplate collective humanity. — It 
aspired towards the ideal, the divine, and would, had it been possible, 
have sought to realise its ideal on earth. But the instrument failed 
it. The short, imperfect life of the individual (beyond which this 
conception did not extend) is incapable of its realisation. Your 


religion, as if to avenge its own impotence, cried anathema upon the 


terrestrial world, and referred the solution of the problem to the world 
of grace—to heaven. 

Herein lies the secret of all you have achieved, and of all you 
have failed to achieve. 

Christianity is the religion of individual man. The vast religious 
synthesis through which we are gradually advancing towards the 
realisation of the ideal, is resolved like an equation containing an 
indefinite number of unknown quantities. Every religious epoch 
disengages one such unknown quantity, and classes one more term of 
the problem among the known quantities, never more to be dis- 
puted. Two grand primary epochs—the gigantic Aryan religions 
of the Kast—concentrated their intelligence, inspiration, and labour, 
upon the two terms—Qod and Nature. But in both these epochs, 
the ideal man (crushed by spiritualist or materialist pantheism) was 
absent. While Mosaism elaborated the idea of the divine unity, and 
preserved the sacred deposit for futurity by incarnating it in a people, 
a third great epoch assumed (in Kurope) the oflice of disengaging 
the human unknown—beginning with the individual—and adding 
it to the number of known quantities. As the human individual 
manifests life under two aspects, personal and relative- —represented 
by the two terms liberty and equality—so that epoch was divided 
into two long periods. 

In the first period, polytheism affirmed the individual, and elabo- 
rated his emancipation within certain narrow limits, evolving—in 
the Greco-Roman world—the idea liberty. During the first labour 
of claboration, however, and in the intoxication of rebellion against 
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Oriental pantheism, the conception of the Divine unity was broken 
up into fragments, and all basis of durability was thus destroyed. 

In the second period, your religion, having inherited from Moses 
its belief in the Divine unity, replaced the Deity at the apex of the 
pyramid, and fulfilled its mission with regard to the problem of the 
individual, by defining his relative life, proclaiming the equality of 
souls, and declaring all men the children of one Father. 

Such was the historic mission of Christianity ; nor was it possible 
that the epoch, when—as it invariably happens—it deduced its 
political and economic constitution from its religion, should advance 
beyond the limits of the doctrine of the individual, and the two 
terms (liberty and equality) by which that doctrine is represented. 
When the Protestant sects—moved by the corruption of Catholicism 
—sought to recall the multitudes to initial Christianity, they were 
unable to discover any other criterion of truth than individual con- 
science. The great political and social revolutions which, towards 
the close of the last century, attempted (knowingly or unknowingly) 
to realise the Christian principles in practical life, summed up their 
whole labour and endeavour in a declaration of the rights common 
to every individual, and pretixed as sole governing law of the de- 
velopment of the double life—moral and material—of mankind, the 
insufficient rule of liberty. 

God—God and Nature—God, Nature, and Man :—three cantos 
of the gigantic religious Epopea which has the ideal for its subject, 
and the generations for its poet. Wherefore do you pretend that 
God and the generations shall now be dumb? Wherefore should 
we bury in your sepulchre an inspiration inseparable from life itself, 
and silence the new canto rising to the lips of creation, which has 
for its theme-—God, Nature, Man, and Humanity? Wherefore 
should not the new heaven, of which we already have dim prevision, 
be represented by a new earth? the new dogma, by a new Moral 


Code ? 
VI. 


The earth is of God; it cannot be accursed. Life, like the God 
from whom it springs, is One and everlasting; it cannot be broken 
up into fragments, or divided into periods of a character radically 
opposed. There is no antagonism between matter and spirit. Matter 
gives forms to thought; symbols to the idea; means of communi- 
cation between being and being. The body, given by God as the 
earthly tenement of the individual, and the means of communication 
between his life and that of the external world, is not the seat of 
evil or temptation. Evil and temptation, wherever they do exist, 
exist in the Ego: the body is the instrument which translates either 
good or evil into action, according to our free choice. The dualism 
between the temporal and spiritual power is an immoral conception, 
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without any basis in the nature of things. The moral law—once 
recognised and accepted—ought to be supreme; and the mission of 
the temporal power is its application to the civil and economic 
realities of life. Wherever such is not the case, either the moral 
law is—as yours is at the present day—the corpse or lying phantom 
of law, or he whose duty it is to translate it in action, is false to it, 
and is immoral. 

The earth is of God. It is a step upon the infinite ascent that 
leads us to heaven: our sojourn during one of our existences, wherein 
we are bound to prepare ourselves for the next. It is neither a 
dwelling of expiation nor an arena of temptation. The necessity of 
purification from sins committed, and the temptations to evil which 
are conditions of our free will, exist in ourselves; and will accompany 
us in every ulterior evolution of the life of the Ego. The earth is 
the sphere wherein we have an appointed mission to perform, with 
instruments of labour furnished by it; and we are bound to regard it 
with love and reverence, as the seat of our possible sanctification. In 
the ascending series of worlds, separate stages of the long pilgrimage 
of the Ego, the earth also has its appointed place; it also is—within 
prescribed limits—the cradle of the ideal; an incarnation—in time 
and space—of the eternal world; a note in the immense concord 
which harmonises and embraces creation; an essential link of the 
chain which unites the universe with the throne of God. 

Life is a mission: human existence that portion of it which we 
have to accomplish here on earth. To discover, comprehend, and 
intellectually to master that fragment of the divine law which is 
accessible to human faculties, to translate it in action (as far as 
human powers allow), here, where God has placed us, is our aim, 
our duty. We are each and all of us bound to strive to incarnate in 
humanity that portion of eternal truth which it is granted to us to 
perceive ; to convert into an earthly reality so much of “ the kingdom 
of heaven ”’—the divine conception permeating life—as it is given 
to us to comprehend. Thus doing, we are slowly elaborating in man 
the angel ; failing to do this, we shall have to retrace our path. 

The moral code deduced from our dogma preaches therefore to 
man: 

“Seek not to isolate yourselves: imprison not your soul in sterile 
contemplation, in solitary prayer, in pride of individual purification, 
in pretending to a grace which no faith not realised in works can 
enable you to deserve. Be not deceived by the doctrine that salva- 
tion may be achieved in spite of and in opposition to the earth. 
You can only achieve it through the earth. You can only save 
yourselves by saving others. God asks not, what have you done for 
your soul ? but, what have you done for the brother souls I gave you? 
Think of these: leave your own to God and to His law. Labour 
unweariedly for others’ good: such action is the holiest prayer. In 
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God, thought and action are one. Seek to imitate Him from afar. 
Aim not at contemplating God in himself: you cannot do it. Con- 
template Him in his works. Say not in dismay, the works of God 
are great, and I am nothing. God, by breathing into you a breath 
of his life, has decreed that you also are of worth. His works are 
your teachers ; were it not so, would Ile have spread them around 
you? Seek in them his design, a syllable of the conception which is 
the soul of creation. Study that conception without foolish pride or 
hypocritical modesty, in the history of collective humanity, through- 
out which He gradually reveals to us the law of progress prefixed 
by Him to life. Study Him—purifying your heart as a sanctuary 
from every base passion, guilty desire, or idolatrous superstition— 
in the secret aspirations of your own soul; in those instincts of truth 
which spring up within you in supreme moments of devotion or 
affection ; then when you have mastered that syllable of the law, 
ciwght that ray of the divine conception, rise, calm in conviction, 
and strong in will, priests and apostles of that which you know to 
be the aim of life. Let every word speak faith in it, every act 
represent it. All that is in harmony with it is good; all that tends 
to divert from it, evil. Tlelp the first earnestly, combat the last 
openly. Avoid alike the vanity that makes display of duty, and the 
resignation that shrinks from its fulfilment and submits to evil. 
Evil is here to be fought against; that we, who have free choice, 
may deserve. When victory is impossible, count martyrdom a 
benediction of God. The angels of martyrdom and of victory are 
brothers ; both extend their protecting wings over the cradle of your 
future life. 

“Hold in honour your body, your faculties, and the material forces 
that surround you in nature. Instruments given to you by God for 
the discovery and fulfilment of your appointed aim, they are good or 
evil according as they are used for others’ benefit, or for your own ; 
for egotism is tlie root of all evil, as sacrifice is the root of all virtue, 
and he who cries anathema on them, cries anathema on God. 

“Say not tit wealth and material power are of Satan. Wealth 
is blessed when employed to relieve sorrow and suffering ; accursed, 
when employed to minister to selfish passion, pleasure, or pride ; 
blessed, when it emancipates a people ; accursed, when it builds up 
the dominion of a single man, and denies God’s law of progress. 
All that exists is given for use and aid, and you sin equally by 
neglect or misuse. 

“You are bound to endeavour to transform the earthly dwelling 
assigned to you for a time into a visible temple of the law: a gem of 
the crown the worlds are fashioning for the Eternal; and each of you 
may do this according to his sphere, if he look beyond the limited 
horizon of self. Look from the family to the commune ; from the 
commune to the nation; from the nation to humanity; from 
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humanity to the universe; from the universe to God. Let every 
act be such as if accepted as the rule by the whole generation would 
increase the actual sum of good, or decrease the actual sum of evil; 
and be you an unlettered peasant or a ruler of men, your merit will 
be equal, and your tomb the cradle of a new life higher upon the 
scale of progress than your own. 

“Love God in your fellow-men: men in the progress to be 
achieved for them and with them. Hold as offensive to God all that 
offends the dignity of the human being bound to worship Him; all 
that hinders the intellectual development of the being bound to 
comprehend Him gradually through his design; all that violates 
the liberty of the being bound to attune his life to that design ; 
all that contaminates by corruption, materialism, superstition 
or falsehood, the being destined progressively to incarnate the 
ideal in itself. Combat such evils by example, word, and deed, and 
call upon your brother men to combat with you. Evil is not eternal ; 
but the battle against it must be a crusade, for the conquest of the 
ideal demands the effort of entire humanity, the sum of all the faculties 
vouchsafed to it by God. Develop these faculties by association as 
intimately and widely as possible. Association, the sole method of 
progress, is—substituted for charity—the religious word of the 
epoch. Let help, given to individual suffering and consolation to 
him that weeps, constitute for you the joys of life. Let the sorrows 
of those who suffer afar off be equally sacred ; be your life’s duty a 
watch in the night. Your battle is not with the effects, but with 
the causes of evil: wheresoever those causes are sustained by law or 
opinion, wheresoever you: behold upon God’s creature the stamp of 
inequality or slavery, there is the sign of Satan; and be that sign on 
the brow of the negro, the working man, or the woman, you are 
bound to raise, with deeper meaning than of yore, the old Hussite 
ery, ‘ The Cup for all!’ and either conquer or die, that others may. 

“The earth’s hymn to God can only be worthily sounded by the 
lips of freemen united in a common aim. Wrest from Satan the 
kingdoms of the earth with which he tempted Jesus; then may you 
stand erect in conscious duty done and raise that hymn. Let the 
banner of the new faith, God, Progress, Humanity, head the crusade. 
God, the origin and end of all; progress, the law He gave to life; 
humanity, the interpreter, in God’s own time and throughout all 
time, of that law. Deduce your rule of action from that faith, 
combat for the earth on the earth, but with eyes raised to heaven. 
Be your love the love that gives and receives support upon the 
ascending path of life. Hate the sin, but never the sinner: he bears 
within him (though stifled now by egotism) germs of the same 
virtues that are in yourselves, and destined yet to be developed. 
Love in him your brother in the future. Punish not: protect the 
society in which you live, and educate the erring members of it. 
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Preach not, labour not in the name of rights which do but represent 
the individual; but in the name of duty, which represents the aim of 
all. You have no rights save as the consequence of duties fulfilled ; 
they may all be summed up in the one right, that others should 
fulfil towards you the duty you fulfil towards them. Say not the 
sovereignty isin us. The sovereignty is in God. The will of the 
people is sacred only when it interprets and applies the moral law. 
It is impotent or null when it departs from it, and represents naught 
other than tyranny. 

“Transform not yourselves from believers into idolaters, by accept- 
ing any privileged interpreters between yourselves and God. The 
sun of God shines on all, the Word of God must illumine all. 
Earth’s mists arise between you and the sun, and clouds of error, 
superstition, and egotism intervene between the human soul and 
God; but you can chase those clouds from the soul by educating 
it to religion, sacrifice, and love, and between you and God extend 
the links of the long and sacred chain of martyrs of thought and 
love, who still remember and love the earth whereon they accom- 
plished a mission. 

‘Be your priests and counsellors in all the doubts and agitations 
of conscience those whom long years of tried virtue, and study of 
things eternal, have proved worthy to be such. Prophets and guides 
upon the weary pilgrimage of humanity are the men upon whose 
brow God has set the seal of genius sanctified by virtue ; but forget 
not that the Divine element exists also in yourselves, never yield up 
the liberty of your immortal souls into the hands of your brother 
man. Love, honour, and follow, but serve not. Respect in yourselves 
that human unity which is a reflex of the unity Divine. The false 
philosophy of the day has, in the absence of a religious faith, broken 
up that unity by parcelling it out into faculties of reason, sentiment, 
and sensation, and some have worshipped one and some another of 
these faculties ;*but remember that neither thought, aspiration, nor 
economic fact constitutes life: they are but the instruments of life, 
equally necessary and equally sacred when united in action towards 
the realisation of its aim, the progressive incarnation of the ideal ; 
and respect alike the inviolability of thought, the sanctity of aspira- 
tion, and the organised development of the material faculties, without 
which the development of the rest is impossible. 

“ Let labour be the basis of civil society, and let the distribution 
of its fruits be according to works. Let him who will not labour 
possess naught. 

“Hold sacred the religious faith which unites the millions in a 
common part of love and action, but hold sacred also the heresy 
wherein, it may be, lies the germ of the faith of the future. Repre- 
sent the first in your rites and fraternal associations, but fail not to 
protect the second from all intolerance. 
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“You owe to all men education founded upon your religious 
synthesis, but forget not that the supreme conception of that religion 
is progress, and let the last words of that education be these: we 
have made known to you the moral law, in the name of which the 
brothers amongst whom you are called to live and labour, are asso- 
ciated ; but remember that life is given to you in order that you 
may endeavour to improve the society in which you live, to purify 
and enlarge its faith, and to urge forward on the path of eternal 
truth the men who surround you and who will bless your work.” 

- You may cast your dying anathema on this moral code, but, 
humble individual as I am, I declare to you that the time is not far 
off when it will take the place of that which you, while daily vio- 
lating it in your actions, proclaim eternal. 


VII. 

No; the Book of God is not closed. And you who blaspheme 
against the Omnipotent by declaring yourselves the depositaries of 
its last page, give the lie to the sublimest previsions of Jesus, to 
the prophetic words recorded in the divinest of your four Gospels, 
words which alone would suffice to constitute the superiority of 
Christianity over all anterior religions. 

‘*God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.’ —Joun iv. 24. 

*‘AndI will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that 
he may abide with you for ever.” —Jbid. xiv. 16. 


‘Even the Spirit of truth; . . . . for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
you.” —Ibid. 17. 


‘*T am the true vine and my father is the husbandman.”—J/bid. xy. 1. 

‘‘ Every branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away: and every 
branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 
—Ibid, 2. 


‘« Tt is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you.” —Jbid. xvi. 7. 


‘‘T have yet many things to say unto you, but you cannot hear them now. 

‘‘Howbeit when he the spirit of truth is come, he will guide you unto all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
shall he speak: and he will show you the things to come.” —/bid, 12, 13. 

All the greatest thinkers, from Prometheus to Socrates and Plato, 
and from them down to our own time, have prophesied the fall of 
one belief and the rising of another. None had prevision, like Jesus, 
of the characteristics of the future faith. One of those rare intuitions, 
which make of Him a type hitherto unique amongst men, inspired the 
words above quoted, linking his own faith to the faith to come. It 
seems as if the symbolic forms of religion, the transformatory work 
of time upon them, the sanctity of universal tradition, and the con- 
tinuous revelation of the Spirit of God through humanity, were all 
foreseen by Him, on the eve of the sacrifice He had accepted; when 
the darkness of the future was illumined by the immense love He 
bore to his fellow-men. You are no longer capable of love or sacrifice, 
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and, therefore, those words have no meaning for you; unintelligible 
as the warning at the banquet of Belshazzar. 

You will die, then—fate so wills it—but instead of dying in love, 
like Jesus, and invoking the coming of the Comforter to mankind, 
you are doomed—as I formerly declared to you—to die the saddest 
of all deaths, with curses on your lips. 

The Book of God is not closed. 'The coming generations are not 
disinherited ; they who preceded Jesus were not accursed. Children 
of God all of them, identical in faculties and tendencies, they trans- 
mit from each to each, in brightness growing with the growth of 
time and their own endeavour—the lamp of life kindled by Him, 
and fed and nourished by his Spirit. Revelation, which is, as Lessing 
says, the education of the human race, descends continuously from 
God to man; prophesied by genius, evoked by virtue and sacrifice, 
and accepted and proclaimed from epoch to epoch, by the great 
religious evolutions of collective humanity. 

From epoch to epoch the pages of that eternal gospel (which 
Italians, neglected by us and persecuted by you, were the first to 
foretell) are turned; each fresh page, disclosed by the ever-renovating 
Spirit of God, indicates a period of the progress marked out for us by 
the providential plan, and corresponds, historically, to a religion. Each 
religion sets before mankind a new educational idea as its aim; each 
is a fragment, enveloped in symbols, of eternal truth. So soon as 
that idea, comprehended by the intelligence, and incarnated in the 
hearts of mankind, has become an inalienable part of universal 
tradition, even as the mountain traveller on reaching one summit 
beholds another rising above him, so is a new idea or aim presented 
to the human mind, and a new conception of life, a faith, arise to 
consecrate that idea, and unite the powers and activity of mankind 
in the fulfilment of that aim. Having accomplished its mission, 
that religion disappears; leaving behind the portion of truth it 
contained, the unknown quantity disengaged by it from its symbol, a 
new immortal star in humanity’s heaven. As the discoveries of 
science have revealed, and will reveal, star upon star, until our know- 
ledge pf the celestial system, of which the milky way is zone, and the 
earth a part, be complete, so the religious faculties of humanity have 
added, and will add, faith to faith, until the entire truth we are 
capable of comprehending be complete. Columns of the temple which 
the generations are building to God, our religions succeed and are 
linked with one another, sacred and necessary each and all, but 
having each and all their determinate place and value, according to 
the portion of the temple they sustain. You who seek to support 
God’s temple on a single column seek the impossible. Could man- 
kind follow you in the insane attempt, column and temple would fall 
together. 


The world is athirst of God, of progress, and of unity. You sub- 
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stitute for God an idol, an infallible Pope. You oppose to progress 
the impotent, barren negations of your canons. You impede unity 
by accepting—on condition that a fraction of the State be preserved 
to you by force—the dualism between the temporal and spiritual 
power, represented by the Papacy and monarchy. The hideous 
idolatry will be answered by God, the destroyer of all idols, past, 
present, and to come. Your wretched negations will be answered 
by humanity, which will look upon you, smile, and pass on. The 
dualism you perpetuate will be answered by the people—the sole 
power destined to increase 





who are hourly acquiring that conscious- 
ness of their own strength, which alone is needful for their victory. 
The epoch of individuality is exhausted. The epoch of association 
has begun, and is destined—perhaps through the very Rome you 
desecrate and profane—to sweep away monarchy and the Papacy 
together. 





I remember vaguely, while I write, a short poem of Byron’s called 
“ Darkness.” Amid the ruins of a world expiring in icy cold, two 
beings alone are left. They also are doomed to perish, but they 
persist in struggling against the approaching dissolution. Groping 
amid the darkness, they reach the ashes of an expiring fire, and 
strive, with all the anguish of one who seeks to prolong existence, 
if only for a day, to revive it with their breath. When at last they 
succeed in raising a feeble flame they turn to gaze upon each other, 
to discover, with rage and terror, that they are enemies ! 

I know not what idea inspired those lines to Byron; but my 
thoughts, as I recall them, turn involuntarily to you. The last, 
doomed representatives of a world, from which all life is withdrawn, 
you, Papacy and monarchy, have sought to dominate humanity more 
surely by dividing it in twain. Conscious of your incapacity of 
re-uniting it; and yet jealous in your impotent ambition of each 
other, you have striven to found an impossible alliance between the 
powers you have disjoined, and from time to time have embraced 
each other upon the tomb of some once free and dreaded nation ; 
but hating and despising each other in your hearts, and seeking to 
injure each other so soon as freed from any imminent danger. Now 
groping onwards, solitary and suspicious, amid the darkness, and 
vainly seeking to rekindle the fire irrevocably consumed, you bend 
your dying gaze upon each other in rage and fear. 

Descend into the tomb you have dug for yourselves. Had you 
loved, forefelt the future, and adored in time the Spirit of truth 
announced by Jesus in dying, you might have made of that tomb an 
altar. It is now too late. The Angel of Death will inscribe upon 
that tomb the condemnation you have forgotten : 

‘** And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be for- 


given him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” —Mavr. xii. 32. 


JosePH Mazzin1. 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


St. Paul and Protestantism. By MAtrHew ARNOLD. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
4s. 6d. 

A VALUABLE contribution to the formation of a Rosa-Matilda school of theology, 
prefaced by an exhortation to the Dissenters to submit with a sweet reasonable- 
ness to the pretensions of the Anglican sect. Theological rose-pink would 
have a better chance if there were less science in the air, for one thing, and if 
Mr. Arnold could, for another, blot out from men’s minds all that half of New 
Testament teaching which is dead against rose-pink. And the Dissenters would 
be more likely to be impressed by the exhortation, if it had shown any faintest 
appreciation of the ignoble attitude, morally, intellectually, socially, of the 
other side. If truth were a thing of minor consequence, and justice an open 
question, Mr. Arnold’s essay and its prxface would be extremely important. 


The Characters of Theophrastus. By R. C. JEBB, M.A., Public Orator of the 
University of Cambridge. Macmillan. 

A VERY complete edition of one of the liveliest of the Greek books. It com- 

prises an introduction, a revised text on one side of the page and a spirited 

translation on the other, explanatory and illustrative notes—perhaps a shade 

too copious—and a critical appendix for the text. 


The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Translated from the German of Dr. E. 
ZELLER. By OswauD J. REIcHEL. Longmans. 14s, 

Mr. REICHEL is already known as the translator of that part of Dr. Zellev’s 
history of Greek philosophy which covered Socrates and the Socratic schools. 
That volume was in a manner introductory. The present volume comprises the 
Post-Aristotelian thinkers, the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the Sceptics. The 
importance of these later developments in the history of thought can hardly be 
overstated. The translator appears to have done his work satisfactorily. 


England to Delhi. By JoHN MatueEson. Longmans. 31s. 6d. 
A NARRATIVE of Indian travel, told with spirit and intelligence. The illustra- 
tions are, numerous and good, and the book is exceedingly handsome. Though 
full of information, its value is impaired by the fact that the memoranda from 
which the book has been composed, and the journey to which they refer, were 
made seven years ago. 


Ecclesia: Church Problems Considered. Edited by HENry RoBerT REYNOLDS, 
a D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 14s. 

A VOLUME of essays by eminent Nonconformists upon some of the theological, 
ecclesiastical, and political principles which the Free Churches of England and 
Scotland are believed to represent. One writer discusses the relations of the 
Church to the State, another the doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins, a third the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, a fourth Missions and their results, a fifth 


the Congregationalism of the future. YA 











